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. WESTINGHOUSE, Jx., President. sue CALDWELL, Treasurer 
vw. CARD, Secretary. H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, General Manager. . SPRAG ny a 


TSS WeSsliINSlEOUsSE Ate —o co., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. .A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 4 
Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake, 


The ‘‘AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is Instantaneous; it can be operated from any car in 2 
train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from. PATENT si 
on the apparatus sold them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passen cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to f 
ractically one piece of mechanism, and is sold at avery low price. The saving in accidents, flat whois, beakmasser rakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible wi orm. 
safety, Ww repay the cost of its application within a very short time. : - perteny 


The Westinghouse Automatic Brake at now in use on 20,000 engines and 196,000 cars. This tpoludes 95,000 freight cars. Orders have been received for 45,000 of the improved _ a 
quick action brakes since December, 188 4 


Should all Railroad Companies D H A CAR D O O 
Always Specify and Use the U Bb N M 
=| let: It sives absolute peateoties to contents of car against rain, 
sparks, (especially valuabie for cotton cars), snow and dust 
2d: Opening so easily on anti-friction bearings, it Peon’ great 
expense for repairs. 
CS Sa: It * impossible for the door to stick; bind or become derailed a 
warping of car or door. 
Zz 4t The'saving of expense for repairs will pay for prime cost 
Syets 5 yrs., making it the cheapest door in the market. 
5th: Itsaves keeping a large number of cars out of service 
waiting for repairs. 
SS 6th: Its continu neg use on nearly all the trunk lines in this 
Bre ey piece A gehen = its efficiency, duribility and econom 
"E} : The entire equipment has been stren: ened and impeuved 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. without increasing the cost to our customers. 


DUINELAIM DMLAINUEACIUELIING CoO., 


703-707 PHENIX BUILDING, CHICAGO. i3| DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. © 
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H. 8. PICKANDS, PICKANDS, MATHER & q 
Chicago. Cleveland. Ong 


3,000 in Use on 100 Railroads since March 1,’88.} ¥:© 8%" oe 


The Most Economical, Safe and 5 
Durable Guard in Existence. PICKANDS, BROWN & 00%” 

Continuous Ballasted Track, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


A. W. WRIGHT, Prest. J. T. HALL, Manager. 
T. M. FISH, Secretary. Pig Iron Department Illinois Stee! Co. 


THE NATIONAL SURFACE GUARD CO, | 10-1 *11 Bookerr Bunaine, _-_omtoaco, | , 


Established 1831. 


No. 234 Clark Street, CHICAGO. | W ASHBURN & MOEN ure, 00, 
| BRAKE SHOES 6 Aicicienpes tanks 


Our Specialties: a 
LO. WE STERN STATES \ Barbed Wire, Steel Wire Hay Bale 
' Ties, Wire Rope and Cable. 
CONGDON BRAKE SHOE CO. ° .e ee ee 


HICAGOILL + IRON, STEEL AND COPPER WIRE for all purposes. 


OHIO * , EASTERN STATES. Send for price list, circulars and descriptive pamphlets. 


seiiKan y CHICAGO OFFICE and WAREHOUSE, 
AE HA > CONGDON SHOES 107-109 Lake St. ‘ 
MADE BY H. B. CraGin, Agent. 3 


RAMAPO IRON WORKS RAMAPO WHEEL*F DY.CO 
RAMAPO.N-Y | ENGINEERS’ 


“FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. Transits and Levels 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, estado 


DETROIT, MICH. Tapes, Chains, Rods and Every Kind of 4 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. | 2™see’ #4: Draughtsmans’ Materials. 7 : 


Capacity, 30 Cars per day. QUEEN & CoO., . 

PHILADELPHIA. 4 

RAILROAD SIGNAL LAMP & LANTERN CO., peice afiee tor __ 8 
: Sole Licensed Makers of w. ety PROCTOR Tasrene 


Blizzard Engine Lamp. Utility Tail Lamp. Spring Bottom Switch Lamp} THR W,§. TYLER WIRE WORKS 0, 


: SELF-SUPPORTING STEEL-GUARD LANTERNS. CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
447 West 53d St.. NEW YORK. 212 Phenic Building, CHICAGO. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers 1 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore. 




















MANUFACTURERS OF. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. Limited, Donte Crimp Mining, ti 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire-Work of every | 


Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. a, 
NEW YORK, 8 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. Peis sesteiniccana ies 6? York | 
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FOLDER LAMA Y BD E: 
MINNETONKA BEACH, MINN. ‘ 
Beautifully situated on the North Shore of Lake Minnetonka, is reached by the 
GREAT NORTEL EEN BATIWY A. 2 - 
Twenty-five miles from St. Paul. Fifteen miles from Mioneapolis. 


D. C. MILLER, Manager. 





BLOOMINGDALE, BURBANK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Clothing, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


H.C. BURBANK & CO, 


W holesale Clothiers, 


220, 222 and 224 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


rr 


i Muy! WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS. |,.@( 
= SS 2S SE ee ] The above extensive firm was established by T. B. Campbell & Bro., in 1870, but 
i \ has had several changes of firm name since. The first was to Campbell, Burbank & 
Co., in 1875, when Mr. Burbank became a partner; the second to Campbell & Burbank, 
in 1880; the third to H. C. Burbank, in 1885, and the fourth and last to H. C. Bur- 
bank & Co., Jan. 1st, 1887, when B. F. Bloomingdale of Philadelphia and F. H. 


Campbell of St. Paul became partners. 


They have a house also in Philadelphia, known as Bloomingdale, Burbank & Co., 
where they do their manufacturing, which is practically one and the same establish- 
ment. They have in the two houses about 220 employees, and have seven men on the 
road in the Northwest selling for them, in all the territory from Central Wisconsin 
throngh to the Pacific, namely: Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington. Their facilities are such that they can sell goods of 
as fine quality and style and at as low price as any reputable house in the United States. 
They are located here at 220, 222 and 224 East Third Street, in the Building shown in the 
accompanying illustration. : 

This firm manufacture all their own goods, and their reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is of the highest order. ‘They are doing very a large business and are the 
leading house in the Northwest. 




















CITY MORTGAGE LOANS, 


ST. PAUL. DULUTH. NEW YORK. 





The Oldest Private Loaners in St. Paul, with Twenty Years of 
Continuous Experience. 
We shall be glad to represent Eastern capitalists, whether individual or corporate, in the investment of their funds 


here upon mortgage security at such current rates as the local market may from time to time determine, and will 
submit to them on request mortgage loan offerings giving particulars of different investments. 


6 per cent. 6 3 per cent. L per cent. 


We have for sale at the present time a choice line of 6 per cent. 5-20 Real Estate Bonds 
on Improved City Property at par and accrued interest. Fullinformation on application. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


THOMAS COCHRAN. ST. PAUL 


) | ’ 

| QV | Gilfillan Block. 
Ss. B. WALSH. —— DULUTH, 

| °° | Exchange Building. 
W. E. LUCAS. | ’ | NEW YORE, 


18 Wall Street. 


RESERVE LOAN, 
INVESTMENT & IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, S. B. WALSH, W. E. LUCAS, 
President. Vice Pres't. Secretary. 


Lots and Acres upon the a Hlectric Line in the 
City of St. Paul. 


We ask the opportunity to convince large and small investors of the desirability of purchasing property lying 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis upon the Electric Line. We believe it certain to yield a larger advance upon the 
investment than any rate of interest now obtainable compounded. . 


We will furnish full particulars upon application. 
COCHRAN & WALSH, 
Agents. 
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WOODS AND WATER. 
A Trip to a Washington Logging Camp. 


BY L. H. WALL. 


The little steamboat had been brought up from the 
mud of the river bottom only a few days before, and 
this was to be her first trip since her accident, a sort 
of renaissance of the Indian Chief which lent a sense 
of festivity to the occasion. She puffed out from the 
wharves of the busy crude town, with its vari-colored 
frame buildings standing up out of the tide flats on 
stilts, 80 many square dry-goods boxes, with painted 








A sort of pathetic premature old age seems to set- 
tle on all things not of this year or last in these 
bean-stalk towns of Washington. This gray and 
venerable mill is one of the first commercial settlers, 
the grandfather of the flock of young industries clam- 
oring about his knees, and yet still lacks some months 
to round its sixth year. For a long way below the 
mill the logs in the rough lie in the water, kept 
within bounds by the chained boomsticks, and show- 
ing no signs on their dull sides of the hearts of gold 
to be laid bare by the teeth of the saw. The last 
glimpse of the town shows the mill and close beside 
it the mammothfskeleton of the half-built schooner, 














to think should this benign Japan current be turned 
off what rigors would ensue. The forest, as we see it 
from the river, is depressing enough; the dark, even 
border of dull-colored trees piercing the gray sky 
with its saw-edge outline repels a closer approach. 
The up-heaved trees that have fallen into the river 
and drifted with the tide add a distinct touch of deso- 
lation; their gray roots, that have struck so shallowly 
into the damp soil in life, now lift impotent, clutching 
fingers above the water, the roots always seaward 
and the trunks of the trees pointing to the river’s 
source. 

The broadening river merges itself into Gray’s Har- 


LOGGING IN THE GRAY’S HARBOR COUNTRY, WASHINGTON.—1. A “SKID ROAD.” 2. FELLING)A GIANT FIR.|13./"DUM?ING LOGS. 


roofs, the fresh saw-dust of the newly filled-in 
streets shining out in strong tawny lines of color. 
Amid the bright crudity of-the many small buildings, 
the old saw-mill stretched a somewhat. impressive 
length of unpainted timbers against the sky, its long 
gray chute stretching down to meet the gray water 
below. On all sides the freshly cut, glowing boards 
in such a variety of yellows and salmons and pinks 
that the mill is made to look more than ever a 
shadowy ghost of lifeless wood. 





whose orange ribs yawn against the sky, and creep- 
ing through her sides the lilliputian builders slowly 
fill and round her gauntness into grace. 

There is something so full of contradiction here in 
Nature that one feels that it is all some huge misfit. 
The soft gray mistiness of a South England climate 
and the stern, monotonous evergreen forest of a harsh 
Norwegian winter. Nature is always dressed for 
this winter that never comes. The soié Chinook 
wind stirs the sombre evergreens, and one shudders 





bor, but our little steamer leaves the wide reaches of 
water to turn into the mouth of one of the small 
rivers. Everywhere the dense dark green of the firs 
and spruce. The water is alive with the strong re- 
flection, but along the low banks a line of vivid green, 
the green of Spring grass, shines out, and here and 
there the early mist of Spring leaves feather the 
cottonwoods. We Eastern people, with our forests 
of birch and maple, sycamore and beech, do not know 
the beauty of the Spring renewal; we are surfeited 
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with it; but here it is like the throb of finding the 
first violet, when the great majestic warriors of the 
forest, drawn up in sombre file with their follage 
draped upon them fold on fold, open ranks, and down 
by the water’s edge springs the graceful white-skinned 
cottonwood. What a gracious girlish vision of Spring! 
Her lithe-limbed form gleaming through the mist of 
her garment, she bends far over the water’s edge, 
and in its olive depth wavers her etherealized 
image. 

Now and then, at long intervals, we pass the farm 
house of some ranch that has not yet been platted 
into a townsite, and about it the white and pink of 
the budding fruit trees throw a transient charm. The 
hen-yard is gayly animated, and each detail of occupa- 
tion comes to us by virtue of the odd faculty chickens 
have of looking as large as sheep in a landscape. We 
have not seen any signs of life for some time, when 
our attention is attracted to a small black canoe, It 
is a Siwash canoe, with slender upturned ends, likea 
gondola. In it, Lo the poor Indian! A woman and 
small boy are making the boat fast and climbing out 
on the bank. She is evidently a very swell Siwash. 
She wears a dress cut in the approved fashion of 1890, 
and her broad brimmed waddling feet are compressed 
in French kid shoes. She climbs out into the wilder- 
ness. The absurd incongruity of place and race have 
no power to shake her stolid Indian gravity. 

Our stream has been fed by many smaller streams 
in which the hewn logs lie so thickly that at times 
one could walk half a mile up stream over the pack 
of logs, scarcely seeing the water in wh'ch they float. 
At last the Indian Chief slows up at the mouth of 
one of these streams, the gang plank is thrown across 
to the bank, and all for the logging camp, ourselves 
and three loggers, climb out, and begin looking for 
the trail of which the captain has told us. It proves 
to be a slight muddy path through the long grass 
along the bank of the slough, as the stream of living 
water is unrighteously called. The trail carries us 
over very uninteresting country at first, land that has 
been burnt over and cut over until only scarred gray 
trees stand, totter and fall in the barren solitude. 
We cross gullies over which a fallen tree forms the 
bridge, but we cannot miss the trail here for the logs 
are pricked full of holes under the tread of the 
loggers’ calked boots. Always keeping close to the 
slough, we push on; a small sprinkling of green trees 
begin to show among the great dead majority and at 
last we come again into the land of the living. The 
forest deepens and darkens; towering over us, the 
great straight firs draped in down-drooping green. 
There is something unreal and dramatic about the 
woods now, if it were the setting of some mighty 
tragedy. One stands and waits. The silence is 
intense. The little sunlight that works through the 
density of the evergreens flashes a response from the 
small pale green leaves of the undergrowth. The 
ground is covered with glossy dark-green ferns and 
moss so beautiful and deep that it is a well of color 
to the eyes. Heavy green moss with ferns growing 
in it lodge on the limbs of the firs, so high above you 
that you doubt your eyes, and just there at your feet, 
a flash of purest white, and knee-deep in moss, stands 
the lily of Washington, expanding her three-pointed, 
pure white petals. And deepening, as the forest 

grows denser, is that sense of mystery and unreality 
so unlike the sunlight beauty of all other forests. 
‘The imagination stirs and strives under its strange 
stimulus, and sinks back into a world to be peopled 
by mastodons or giants. The elemental passion of 
the earth’s young life, in which we have no part, 
tbrills a half recognition from us. 

Looking down into the slough, now far below us, 
we see evidences of the neighborhood of the logging 
camp; adam runs across and freshly hewn logs lie 
about in the water; then comes to our ears the far 
away ring of an ax and the long drawn reverberation. 
We strike a road now in which the hoof marks of 
recent travel have scarred the soft ground deeply. 
The road passes over a rough bridge thrown across a 
slight ravine, at whose base runs a stream of slow 
smooth water. The banks are lined with great masses 








of fern; many fallen logs span the gulch, covered 
with richest moss: and crossing to the other side, a 
stream of gay Spring passengers, ferns and lilies, 
balance on their bridge. 

The ring of the ax becomes stronger as we push on; 
the voices of men shouting the strange language of 
the ox reach our ears. Suddenly, with no warning, 
just ahead of us, comes a terrible deafening sound, 
the crash and tearing of a falling tree; the last snap- 
ping fibres yield; it rocks, then plunges; the air is 
filled with a cloud of dust from its shaken branches, 
and all the lesser trees about it quake and totter on 
the jarred earth. A few moments later, when we 
come on the loggers where they are dismembering 
the still quivering giant, the incongruity of their 
pigmy proportions gives one a new conception of the 
infinite audacity of man. The men look so insignifi- 
cant in the great forest, that even to the searching 
eye they emerge slowly from its obscurity. The 
groups of yoked oxen, with bowed heads and slowly 
swinging tasseled tails, are much more impressive. 
There is quite a party of men, however, over twenty. 
The long-legged captain of the gang gives us a half 
dubious welcome, and the work goes on. Climbing 
to the top of one of the logs, we get a view of the 
work in all its stages. Near us two men are swing- 
ing their axes with a light certainty of stroke, notch- 
ing opposite sides of a fir about four feet from the 
ground. The tree must measure eight feet in diam- 
eter and 200 feet in height, but they attack it as 
blithely as if it were a sapling. ‘The notches cut, the 
end of a board is adjusted in each crevice, and each 
logger, climbing to his improvised platform, ax in 
hand, begins to cut the tree some seven feet above 
the point where it leaves the ground, in order to 
avoid the extra work of cutting the tree where it 
spreads near the base. The axes lift and fall with 
rythmic regularity, and the great length of the jarred 
tree rings with each impact. They only cut it a little 
way in with the ax, for the cross-cut saw is to do the 
real work. The saw begins on the opposite side from 
the ax, for the chopping is done to relieve the last 
heavy work of the deeply imbedded saw. At first 
the sawing motion is slow and jerky, but as the teeth 
catch, a longer, steadier stroke follows. Back and 
forth, back and forth, go the red-shirted arms of the 
toy men, and deeper and deeper sinks the blade of 
the saw into the great tree. The tree once felled is 
sawed into equal lengths and the bark roughly 
chipped off. One group of oxen are jerked and yelled 
into position, the driver’s goad, of more than regula- 
tion length, being freely used meanwhile; a long 
chain, with a steel hook attached, jangles as they 
stubbornly half yield before the driver’s persuasions. 
As the hook is gouged into the log’s side, a lithe 
logger runs up with a distorted ax, springs on the log, 
and as it begins to move, gives it a vicious blow, like 
the stroke of an angry bird; the twisted blade of the 
ax leaves a neat S, and the branded log, turning and 
jerking under the powerful pull of the oxen, swings 
on to the “‘skid” road formed of greased logs laid 
crosswise, sloping towards the slough where the log 
is to be shot into the water. We run on trying to 
keep ahead and see what becomes of the log, but the 
inertia of the oxen once overcome they plunge rapidly 
down the skid road to avoid the blow of the sliding 
log, and we are distanced; in a moment the splash of 
the log reaches us, and the fine, broadly horned heads 
of the returning team meet us. Following the roada 
few yards farther, it descends rapidly to the slough, 
but another short road forks off from it here; just at 
the point of bifurcation a powerful young tree has 
been left standing. We leave the skids and climbing 
a ferny bank at the foot of the short road await de- 
velopments. Many logs lie in the slough beneath 
where the last comer still swims about uneasily. We 
hear the faint jangle of the chain jerking behind the 
retreating team; the twitter of small birds reaches us, 
and far off some consumptive wood creature coughs 
hackingly; a festive little golden-brown chipmunk 
flashes along a log near by. We have just begun to 
taste the solitude when the heads of another team of 
oxen come in sight; they plunge directly towards us, 








taking the forked road, and we shrink back before 
the curving brass-tipped horns; the log keeps on in 
the skid road, rushes down the embankment and 
plunges deeply into the water of the slough. The 
oxen are turned, and it is all over so quickly that it 
is impossible to see how it is done. The mystery is 
how the wrist of any mortal man can jerk the hook 
out of the rushing log to shoot it into the river and 
free the oxen. We wait for the next, log, climbing 
higher on the bank to detect the slight}of hand. 
Again the swinging heads, the great eyesJand curly 
forelocks, the flash of horns, and the team plunges 
toward us; but our eyes are on the chain, It is 
stretched out as the oxen take the forked road, crash 
it goes against the young tree standing stoutly just at 
the point of bifurcation; this jerks the hook loose, 
and down the log rushes on the greased incline. The 
oxen are turning so near us that we could almost 
touch them; for an instant the air is full of that 
bucolic milking time odor, and then they swing 
about, and the great flanks are straining up the 
road. } 

As we, too, take the road the long drawn toot of 
the dinner horn comes to us. The signal is promptly 
obeyed, man and beast turn head toward camp. We 
saunter up slowly, and reach a cluster of sheds and 
wooden shanties. The men are washing outside of 
one, a low bench with tin basins serving for wash- 
stand. In oneof the sheds, very loosely put together, 
we see the heads of the oxen; and looking in through 
an opening, we see them chewing something more 
substantial than cud. The shed is a long low affair, 
and each end is supported by the immense stump of 
a felled tree; the central supports are also tall stumps 
sawed off at an equal length so the slight roof sits on 
rooted supports. Near this is a primitive blacksmithy 
which is roofed over but with open sides, the stump 
of a tree hollowed out for a chimney, an anvil, and 
on a moss-grown stump a vice is clamped. This 
utilization of the trees seems to take us back to the 
infancy of the race. As we stand in the little smithy 
suddenly the reason for the sense of familiarity with 
the situation that all through the forest has been 
a haunting illusion is revealed. This is the perfect 
setting for Wagner’s great opera, Siegfried; here we 
have the deep forest of the Scandinavian Saga, the 
sense of mystery and dramatic potentiality; and now 
that we have come to theanvil, where Siegfried welds 
his broken sword, the likeness is overpowering. It 
is almost a pity to know that in truth here the logging 
tools are repaired, and no drama, except that of 
human labor, has been daily enacted. 


* 
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HURRAH FOR THE HARVEST. 


‘*What is the country coming to?” 

**Is this really Dakota?” 

These are samples of the delighted exclamations 
heard on all sides as shower after shower follows 
each other in close succession. Gloomy forebodings 
and anxious expectancy have at length given way to 
assured confidence, and it would now be a very 
difficult matter to find a single man within a hundred 
miles who did not believe that the crop this year was 
going to be one of the old timers to which the farmers 
of the State looked back last year with such a feeling 
of longing. The imagination of the farmer has 
already commenced to figure up the bushels of his 
crop by multiplying the acreage by thirty. And if no 
unusual or unexpected disaster occurs he will not be 
far from right in his calculations. Hurrah for a real 
old fashioned North Dakota harvest, that will fill the 
elevators full to bursting—that will wipe out the 
chattel mortgages—that will again start the rushing 
tide of immigration this way—that will unbar the 
vaults in which capital has been tied up—and that 
will give the farmer a just reward for the toil and 
disappointment of the last two seasons. If the 
present crop indications continue, our young State 
can hold her head up just as high as any of her 
elderly sisters and won’t stand any slighting remarks 
from any of them.—Grand Forks Plaindealer. 
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WESTERN HUMOR. 


E. W. Winter’s Yearly Income. 


E. W. Winter, general manager of the Omaha rail- 
way, enjoys a good story as mnch as any man known, 
particularly if it be on himself. He tells the follow- 
ing tale with great gusto: ‘‘My grandmother is a 
dear, innocent lady, who lives up in Vermont. She 
was telling a visitor all about the family one day, and 
when my turn came she said: ‘ Now, there’s Erne, 
he’s doing right well,’ and her voice sank impressive- 
ly. ‘They do say he’s getting as much as $1,000 a 
year, though I don’t see how he can earn all that 
monéy honestly.’” 


Puget Sound Real Estate. 


Puget Sound is undoubtedly one of the most beauti- 
ful sheets of water in the world. Its bosom is as un- 
ruffled as that of an angel who is opposed to ruffles 
on general principles. Atleast three large cities will 
be tributary to the Sound, I am sure, viz., Tacoma, 
Seattle and Port Townsend. I will speak of each 
more fully in another letter. To say that real estate 
is active is just simply about as powerful as the re- 
mark made by the frontiersman who came home from 
his haying one afternoon and found that the Indians 
had burned up his buildings, massacred his wife, 
driven off his milch-cows and killed his children. 
He looked over the bloody scene and then said to 
himself with great feeling: ‘This, it seems to me, is 
perfectly ridiculous.” —Bill Nye. 


A Newspaper Man Done Up. 


A good joke is related at the expense of a modest 
young Dakota newspaper man, which is going the 
rounds simply credited to ‘‘Ex.” It isto the effect that 
the pusher of the pencil went out to report a party 
the other evening where the home had recently been 
blessed by a new baby. Accompanied by his best 
girl he met the hostess at the door and after the usual 
saluations asked after the baby’s health. The lady, 
who was quite deaf and suffering with the grip, 
thought he was asking about her cold, and told him 
that though she usually had one every winter, this is 
the worst she ever had; it kept her awake nights a 
good deal at first and confined her to her bed. Then 
noticing that the scribe was getting pale and nervous 
she said she could tell by his looks that he was going 
to have one just like hers, and asked him to go in and 
sitdown. ‘The paper was out as usual the next week 
but the local editor has quit enquiring about babies. 


How He Lost the Trade. 


Bill Nye, writing about real estate in Western 
towns, says: 

A friend of mine was telling about how he lost a 
trade in Spokane Falls. He had the refusal for a 
week of a twenty-four foot business lot ‘“‘at $500.” 
He thought and worried and prayed over it and wrote 
home about it and finally decided to take it. On the 
last day of grace he counted up his money, and find- 
ing that he had just the amount, he went over to the 
agent’s office with it to close the trade. 

‘*Have you the currency with you to make the 
trade cash ?” asked the agent. 

** Yes, sir, 1 have the whole $500 in currency,” 
said my friend, drawing himself up to his full height 
and putting his cigar back a little farther in his cheek. 

“Five hundred dollars,” exclaimed the agent with 
a low, gurgling laugh; ‘“‘the lot is $500 per front 
foot. I didn’t suppose you were Pan-American ass 
enough to think you could get a business lot in Spo- 
kane for $500. You can’t get a load of sand for your 
children to play in at that rate.” 


The Fletting Fly. 

Ah the fly, the terrible fly, that has made you wish 
that you could die; it has caused you to weep and 
wail and sigh and to hope that to Hades it soon would 
hie. At the dawn of day he was always there; when 
you meant to pray, why he made you swear. He has 
played catch mein your scanty hair, until you did 





nothing but rant and tear. And when a poem you 
wish to compose, he has danced a jig on your ticklish 
nose; you have driven him off with some fearful 
blows, then back he comes to sharpen his toes. To 
fall in the ink he has not been. slack, and then, oh 
horrors ! he has crawled back, and over your writing 
he’s left a track of deep and dismal black. He has 
seemed to take an intense delight in putting you into 
a dolorous plight, your quake-ish nature full of fight; 
there’s a good deal of him, and even in sight you may 
think you have the sinner downed, out of your grasp 
he will spring with a bound, as agile and fleet as a 
sportman’s hound, then up in your sleeve he will spin 
around. He has a much better time than ye, for he 
gets his food and car rides free ; he costs him naught 
for the shows to see, and never a cent for his clothes 
pays he. His day is passing, ’twill soon be fied; no 
more will he dance on your poor old head; earth’s 
snowy mantle will soon be spread, and the festive fiy 
will soon be dead. 


A Moral Lesson in It. 


It was agreed by everybody in the car that she was 
the homeliest woman they had ever seen, and the man 
in the seat with her probably noticed the sly glances 
and heard some of the whispered exclamations. He 
became restless and uneasy, and by and by got up and 
walked to where a couple of drummers sat, and 
said :— 

** Boys, she’s my wife.” 

** Yes,” one responded. 

**]T allow that she’s homely ’nuff to scare a hungry 
bear out of a hog pen, but it’s all my fault.” 

“ Indeed.” 

‘* And J’ll tel you the story, because there is a great 
moral lesson in it. We was engaged to be married. 
I took her into Sarycus toa Fourth of July. There 
she met Bill Prime, an old beau of hers, and to make 
me jealous, as some girls will you know, she agreed 
to ride home with him. It hit me hard, as you may 
believe, and so I went out into the stable and drove 
tacks into Bill’s harness. When they came to start 
out the horse ran away, Bill jumped out and didn’t 
get a scratch, but Mary stayed till the buggy struck 
a bridge and was all smashed up. She lost twelve 
teeth, had her nose broken, her mouth tore out at the 
corner, an eye cocked up, her toes turned in, her 
tongue bit half in two, and the color of her hair 
changed to the brindle you now see before you.” 

**T see the moral lesson.” 

“Not yet, you don’t! That came in when I tried 
to give her the shake and crawl out of the marriage. 
Her old dad put on the screws, and I had to come to 
time or lose my farm, and so I walked chalk. The 
great moral lesson is: Never get mad at your best 
girl. If you do get mad don’t make a fool of your- 
self. That’s all, boys, and I hope the warning will 
sink deep into your hearts.” 


Senator Stewart’s Absent-Mindedness. 


It is asserted by friends of Senator Stewart of Ne- 
vada, that if his absence of mind could be cut into 
strips and pasted together, end for end, it would 
reach twice around illimitable space and tie in a 
double bow knot. Out on the slope they used to tell 
a story of how he was hastening one morning to catch 
a train, says the New York Sun, when he suddenly 
stopped and said to his companion: 

“There, by thunder, I’ve left my watch under my 
pillow.” 

“Let's go back and get it,” said his friend. 

‘*Hold on,” replied the Senator, ‘‘I don’t believe 
we'll have time, and he drew the watch from his 
pocket, looked carefully at the face of it, counted the 
moments, and added: ‘‘No, we won’t have time,” and 
pressed on toward the station saying: ‘Oh, well, I 
guess I can get along for a day without a watch.” 

It is also stated that Senator Stewart dressed him- 
self at a hotel one morning, putting his vest on wrong 
side out, and in a few minutes presented himself at 
the office, excitedly rubbing the places where the 
pockets ought to be, and complaining that he had 
been robbed. 


It might have been believed that these tales were 
works of imagination had not the Senator himself 
one day given testimony to their truth, The 
clerk of the Senate was monotonously calling the roll 
on some question in which Senator Stewart was not 
interested. The Senator sat with his elbows on his 
desk, his cheeks upon his hands, and his eyes fixed 
upon vacancy, whither his mind had gone. 

‘Mr. Stewart!” called the clerk. 

There was a moment of silence. Senator Stewart 
continued to look at nothing. 

“Mr. Stewart,” the clerk called again, but Mr. 
Stewart did not hear him. A brother senator sitting 
near reached over and touched him. The light of 
consciousness was just returning to the dreamer’s 
eyes, when the clerk shouted once more, ‘Mr. 
Stewart.” 

**T pass!” said the Senator from Nevada. 


The Coyote Ahead. 


One night in the early days of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
an Eastern man arrived with a fair sized dog at his 
heels, and it was plain enough to every one who 
looked the canine over that he was a fighter. After 
supper we began to chin the man about his dog, and 
the way he did brag that animal up was something 
wonderful. It was so wonderful that some of the 
boys conspired to put up a job on him, and bye-and- 
bye one of them led off with: 

‘Stranger, did you ever see a coyote?” 

‘*No, I never did.” 

**Do you know what they are like?’ 

‘“‘Why, I’ve always understood that they were a 
sort of a wild dog, and very cowardly.” 

**You wouldn’t want to match that dog of yours 
against a coyote, would you?” 

**T don’t want to insult my dog, sir.” 

**Well, now, mebbe you don’t want to see your dog 
git licked into the grass in about three minutes?” 

“By a coyote?” 

**You bet.” 

**For how much?” 

‘Say twenty dollars.” 

‘*Where’s your animal?” 

‘*Down behind the barn in a pen. He was captured 
only two days ago.” 

**]’ll go $20 that my dog licks him inside of two 
minutes.” 

*“‘Done.” 

The hotel man owned a Newfoundland about as 
big as a calf, and to disguise him the boys had dashed 
him with flour until he was as white as a sheep. He 
was in adog house back of the barn, and when all 
was ready we took lanterns and went out. There 
was a rail pen about twenty-five feet square in the 
rear of the barn, and it was agreed that the stranger 
should turn his dog into this. 

**You see,” explained the chief conspirator, ‘‘a coy- 
ote must have room to manceuvre. He may want to 
run and he may want to fight.” 

‘Oh, he’ll want to run fast enough,” replied the 
owner of the dog. 

The dog in the house was looking out. He made 
no move until he saw the other canine. Tifen he 
shot out like a cannon ball, uttered one roar and the 
little dog was flung five feet high. When he came 
down he took leg bail and circled the pen, yelping in 
fear and dismay, and when he found a place where 
he could squeeze through he wriggled out. It all 
occurred in less than a minute, and as the stranger 
realized what had happened he gasped: 

“Great Scott! but the coyote has licked him!” 

‘‘Square and fair,” added the conspirator, ‘‘and I 
presume you are ready to give up the stakes?” 

‘Oh, certainly, certainly, but—” 

“Out with it. This is a square deal.” 

‘Well, I see my mistake. I had got things mixed. 
It is the grizzly bear which is a skulker and a coward, 
while the coyote is a holy terror to anything. The 
money is yours, gentlemen, but you can bet they 
don’t catch me on this lay again. Why, your durned 
coyote is big enough to eat up three dogs like 





mine.” ” 
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THE HIGHWAY COW. 





The hue of her hide was dusky brown, 
Her body was lean and her neck was slim; 

One horn was turned up and the other turned down, 
She was keen of vision and long of limb; 

With a Roman nose and a short stump tail, 

And ribs like the hoops on a home-made pail. 


Many a mark did her body bear, 
She had been a target for all things known; 
On many a scar the dusky hair 
Would grow no more where it once had grown; 
Many a passionate parting shot 
Had left upon her a lasting spot. 


Many and many a well-aimed stone, 

Many a brickbat of goodly size, 
And many a cudgel swiftly thrown 

Had brought the tears to her loving eyes, 
Or had bounded off from her bony back 
With a noise like a sound of a rifle crack. 


Many a day had she passed in the pound 

For helping herself to her neighbor's corn; 
Many a cowardly cur and hound 

Had been transfixed on her crumpled horn; 
Many a teapot and old tin pail 
Had the farmer boys tied to her time-worn tail. 


Old Deacon Gray was a pious man, 

Though sometimes tempted to be profare, 
When many a weary mile he ran 

To drive her out of his growing grain, 
Sharp were the pranks she used to play, 
To get her fill and to get away. 


She knew when the deacon went to town, 
She wisely watched when he passed by; 
He never passed her without a frown, 
And an evil gleam in each angry eye; 
He would crack his whip in a surly way, 
And drive along in his ‘“‘one-horse shay.”’ 


Then at his homestead she loved to call, 
Lifting his bars with crumpled horn, 
Nimbly scaling his garden wall, 
Helping herself to his standing corn; 
Eating his cabbages one by one, 
Hurrying home when her work was done. 
His human passions were quick to rise, 
And striding forth with a savage cry, 
With fury blazing from both his eyes, 
As lightnings flash in a Summer sky, 
Redder and redder his face would grow, 
And after the creature he would go. 


Over the garden, round and round, 
Breaking his pear and apple trees; 
Tramping his melons into the ground, 
Overturning his hives of bees, 
Leaving him angry and badly stung, 
Wishing the old cow’s neck was wrung. 


The mosses grew on the garden wall, 
The years went by with their work and play, 
The boys of the village grew strong and tall, 
And the gray-haired farmers passed away 
One by one, as the red leaves fall; 
But the highway cow outlived them all. 


How to Save Money. 


Experience has shown that some system is abso- 
lutely necessary to induce a large proportion of the 
persons of moderate means to lay aside a part of 
their incomes. The smaller the income, the greater, 
of course, is the temptation to spend it all in order to 
supply wished-for comforts of life. When money- 
saving means a denial of some creature comfort, some 
equivalent for the denial must be presented clearly to 
view. The naturally frugal spy out this equivalent 
for themselves. But there are so many who are not 
by nature frugal; and it is for them that a system 
must be devised. 

The most efficient system of this kind should com- 
bine three things: 1, an easily perceived inducement 
to save; 2, regularity in laying aside the savings; 3, 
as much compulsion as may be in enforcing the 
economy. ° ° ° These ,onditions are 
best fulfilled by the form of co-operation known as the 





Building and Loan Association.—From ‘‘ Co-operative 
Home-Winning by W. A. Linn, in May Scribner. 


Chinese Doctors. 

Chinese doctors are very particular about the dis- 
tinction being very strictly kept up between physicians 
and surgeons, and would not trespass on one another’s 
ground for the world; but this delicacy of feeling has 
arather disastrous effect upon the patient’s pocket 
sometimes. A Chinese gentleman was struck by an 
arrow, which remained fast in his body. A surgeon 
was sent for and, modestly requesting his fee should 
be paid in advance, he broke off the protruding bit of 
the arrow, leaving the point imbedded in the wretched 
man’s body. He refused to extract it, because, he 
said, medical etiquette forbids it; the case is clearly 
one for a physician, since the arrow is inside the body. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


A Costly Private House, 

The largest and costliest private mansion in the 
world is said to be that belonging to Lord Bute, 
called ‘‘Montstuart,” and situated near Rothesay. It 
covers nearly two acres and is built in Gothic style; 
the walls, turrets and halconies being of stone. The 
immense tower in the centre of the building is one 
hundred and twenty feet high, with a balcony round 
the top. The halls are constructed entirely of marble 
and alabaster; all the rooms are finished in mahogany, 
rosewood and walnut; the fireplaces are all carved 
marbles of antique designs. The exact cost of this 
palace is not known, but it has never been estimated 
at less than $9,000,000. This proves the greater pur- 
chasing power of money in Europe since the New 
York Court House cost about that sum -and is a mere 
shanty by comparison.—Chatter. 


To Preserve Violets. 

The dainties known as ‘preserved violets,” for 
which the feminine folk pay exorbitant prices, are 
easily and simply made. Boil one pound of loaf 
sugar in as much water as ‘it will absorb until, when 
dropped into cold water, it becomes hard and brittle. 
Throw the violets (which should be of the large, 
double variety and without stems), into the syrup, a 
few at a time, and keep them in until the sugar boils 
again. Stir the sugar around the edge of the pan 
until it is,white and grainy, then gently stir the flow- 
ers about until the sugar leaves them. Drain them 
on a fine white cloth and set them on a sieve to dry 
in a slightly warm oven; turning them carefully now 
and again and watching them lest they cool ere they 
dry. 

Preserved violets are a rare delicacy, and they cer- 
tainly are in appearance as dainty as could be imagin- 
ed; but they are more indigestible than boiled cabbage, 
mince pie, Welsh rarebit or any of the heroic viands. 


The Struggle for Existence. 


Even plants have an eye to the main chance, 
observes the Youth’s Companion. They are as much 
devoted to getting on in the world as individuals of 
our own race are. Nor is there any great difference 
in the objects which their plans take in. They like 
comfort and secure it in perfectly legitimate ways. 
The slyness with which the plant sometimes gives a 
hint of its wishes manifests a spirit of fun. The 
spacious leaves of the Victoria regia lie spread out 
on the still waters of the Amazon. There is no 
occasion for the plant to develop a tough integument 
in these leaves. Yet what would take place when 
the fishes came to the surface, as they often do, in 
pursuit of prey or to escape when they are themselves 
pursued? The immense leaves would be punched 
through and ripped from centre to edge. This mam- 
moth lily protects itself against harm from this source 
by developing prickles and spines on the under side 
of the leaf, so as to deter fish from thrusting their 
noses against that surface. Plants are blessed with 
hearty appetites for food and drink. That they may 
make the most rapid growth it is necessary that this 
appetite be indulged most freely. Moreover like 
human beings they are subject to disease as a penalty 
for over-indulgence. If the leaf, for example, drinks 





too much, even water, its tissues will be ruptured. 
To guard against this danger each leaf tooth in plants 
like the saxifrage is furnished with a water gland to 
provide for the escape of the surplus water. 


The Marriage Contract. 

I should say myself, from the little I have observed, 
writes Robert Buchanan in the London Telegraph, 
that the average man is in no respect superior intel- 
lectually to the average woman, while the names of 
Mary Somerville, of George Sand, of Mrs. Browning 
and of many others are sufficient to establish that 
women of genius are tall and strong enough to stand 
beside men of genius now and forever. But geniys— 
80 called—is to me a very unknown quantity. I deny 
that it has any privileges whatever, or that it can 
make any laws for itself outside the laws of love and 
sympathy by which the highest and lowest live. 

So far as this very question of marriage is con- 
cerned, our men and women of genius have often got 
into serious trouble—not, I think, because they have 
erred in their interpretation of its sanctions, but 
because they have generally, in the face of public 
opinion, overlooked the contract and searched every- 
where for the sacrament. Nothing proves so com- 
pletely the necessity of a science of human sentiment, 
as opposed to the still lingering dogmas of non- 
human spirituality, as the conduct of men like Shelley 
and women like George Sand. Twenty-fold intel- 
lectual power would not save them from condemna- 
tion. Unless genius is a synonym for goodness, it is 
a sham and a phantom; and goodness, the soul of 
human sentiment, believes that no intellectual power 
whatever can justify the shameless profanation of 
any one human function, the cruel rending asunder 
of any one human tie. 


Mental Effects of Hot Weather. 


One of the most interesting studies bearing upon 
this subject (of the relation of mind to matter) is 
found in observing the effects of a high temperature 
upon different organizations. The nervous, sensitive, 
egotistic man, when the thermometer ranges among 
the nineties, is chiefly intent upon publishing his per- 
sonal discomforts. Instead of sitting still and cooling 
his mind through work or general diversion, he moves 
busily about telling everybody how hot it is, with 
gestures and ejaculations to match. He is a mental 
radiator, bent upon transmitting his own conditions 
to other minds, and without intending it, is generat- 
ing his own discomfort within others. 

On the other hand, the man of even temperament, 
of cool mind, avoids all mention of physical and 
thermal conditions on a hot day. His purpose is to 
get his mind as far away from them as possible. He 
hears his nervous friend fling down his pen or spade 
and declare that it is too hot for work. To him con- 
genial work is the very best means of keeping his 
attention away from physical discomfort. One feels 
comparatively cool in this man’s presence. He isa 
partial refrigerator, and transmits his own conditions. 

The mere physical temperature of a man on a hot 
day is not the measure of his discomfort. In this 
busy season hundreds of New England farmers toil 
on open fields in the hot sun in such excessive per- 
spiration that hardly a dry thread is found on them 
through the day. But if one is accosted from the 
roadside and reminded that it is a terribly hot day, 
he will generally reply with true Yankee drollery 
that it is splendid weather for corn. The farmer’s 
mind is on the hay and corn crop instead of on the 
heat. His mind is kept cool by congenial labor and 
the promise of good crops. 

What is true of man is true of beasts. One of the 
most painful sights to a person of kind heart is to see 
the distress of the horses that pull the street cars on 
a scorching day. These animals receive the best of 
care and treatment by the companies and their mus- 
cular strength is not overtaxed so far as mere work is 
concerned. A horse doing the same work on a country 
road would not perspire much. It is the tremendous 
strain upon their nerves caused by constant fear of 
losing their feet on the smooth paving when starting 
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the car that chiefly induces their sweat and semi- 
torture. Even with a horse, it is the condition of 
mind that largely decides its power to endure heat 


and work. 


How to Eat an Orange. 


Until the last few years, since oranges have become 
popularized, it was a matter of no little difficulty and 
concern to those who desired to eat gracefully to hit 
upon the best way to eat an orange. The thick, easily 
broken skin of the Spanish and Italian oranges ad- 
mitted of but little variation in method. The skin was 
carefully removed and the fruit separated in its nat- 
ural sections, and eaten piece by piece. With the 
thin, tough peel and tender interior skin of the 
Florida orange this was a matter of greater difficulty. 
Fastidious people objected to the style which {is 
the delight of childhood, viz, punching a hole in the 
orange with the forefinger and extracting the juice by 
pressure and suction, and soon the fashion was set of 
dividing the orange in halves at the equator, if the 
expression may be permitted, and digging out the 
pulp with a teaspoon. Some genius improved upon 
this by cutting off only a small slice of the top of the 
orange, at about the arctic circle, so to speak, then 
with a sharp knife cutting out the core, a second cir- 
cular cut just inside the skin separates the pulp, and 
if the operation is dexterously performed the fruit 
can be eaten with a spoon without spilling a drop of 
the juice, a recommendation which has made it more 
popular than any other method. The native Sicilian, 
who does not care if he does get a little of the juice 
smeared upon his countenance, takes his long, sharp 
knife and cuts the orange spirally around so that it 
becomes a long strip of peeland pulp. He grabs this 
strip at either end and draws it rapidly across his 
mouth, absorbing the juice as it passes. It is not 
pretty, but it is remarkably effective. A modifica- 
tion of this style is practised in the United States and 
used to be known as the New Orleans fashion. It con- 
sists in dividing the orange diagonally into four 
sections, cutting across the core. It is not, however, 
considered good form by orange experts. Oranges 
are grown all over the semi-tropical world. Spain, 
Italy, Northern Africa, China, Southern California, 
Florida, Cuba, and Palestine send their quota of the 
fruit to the great markets. Florida produces a larger 
variety of oranges and brings them to greater per- 
fection than any other region in the orange belt. 


Whether this is to be attributed to the soil, the 


climate, or to methods of cultivation, has not been 
definitely decided, though I fancy the latter cause has 
the most to do with the excellence of the Florida 
fruit. Another fashion of eating an orange—which is 
considerable trouble and has but little to reeommend 
it on score of elegance—is to cut just through the 
skin at the equator, and by carefully turning the peel 
back, form a cup of the skin at each pole of the 
orange. The pulp is then bitten off around and 
around, as a school-boy eats an apple. While this 
style keeps the hands comparatively clean, it smears 
the face most unpleasantly. Thesameobjection may 
be urged against the fashion of peeling the orange on 
a fork and holding it in that way while eating it. 
Some people thrust a fork into the core of an orange, 
peel the fruit and then slice it as one would an apple, 
losing thereby a large quantity of the juice. Ata 
dinner-table, if the orange-knives are very sharp—a 
circumstance which rarely happens, by the way—this 
is perhaps as good a way as any. It is simple and 
makes no fuss, and there is an air of refinement 
about touching the fruit only with the knife and fork, 
if it be gracefully done, which recommends it to many 
people. With a Mandarin orange, which as its 
hame suggests originated in China, none of these 
methods are practicable. The Mandarin is a delicate 
little fruit with a strong musky flavor, and its tender 
skin fits as loosely upon the pulp as does the silken 
coat of its Celestial namesake. Like the Italian and 
Spanish oranges, its inner skin is dry, and it can be 
readily peeled and divided into sections. Its first 
cousin, the Tangirine, whose habitat is Algiers and 








Northern Africa. is a trifle larger, not quite so musky, 
but possesses all the other peculiarities of the Man- 
darin. There is no doubt that the orange has been 
brought to its highest perfection in Florida; larger, 
juicier and fuller-flayored fruit come from the groves 
of that State than from any other part of the world. 
The Navel orange, so called from the peculiar appear- 
ance of the blossom cup at the lower end, is a true 
seedless orange, and probably stands first among 
orange-lovers. It has hardly any core, the flesh is 
solid and juicy, and the skin is thin and smooth. 
Tangarines, Mandarins, sweet and sour oranges seem 
to thrive equally well on the sandy soil, which looks 
as if it would not support a blade of grass. Orange 








wide all about the equator; sever this at one side and 
carefully separate the sections from each other, leay- 
ing them all attached to the strip of skin. Another 
fashion which is effective for table-dressing is to cut 
the skin on the lines of longitude, leaving the sections 
attached at the south pole. In making up a dish of 
oranges prepared in this way some of the points of 
the peel may be bent forward under the orange and 
others be allowed to stand loosely away from the 
fruit. Carefully done, this makes an orange look 
like a large yellow flower with a white centre. Sliced 
orange is too familiar a dish to require any comment, 
but a very palatable modification is to alternate in 
the dish layers of sliced banana and sliced orange 


IN THE UPPER GEYSER BASIN, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


growers say that the long tap-root of -the orange tree 
pierces through the sand into the primeval swamp 
which underlies all Florida, and it sucks a nourish- 
ment from the same source whence the orange grower 
gets his chills and fever. However, that may be, the 
fact remains that Florida is rapidly approaching the 
point where she can, if necessary, supply the world 
with oranges. A word or two as to the methods of 
serving oranges at table may not be amiss here. A 
simple way is to remove the peel from the top and 
bottom of the fruit, leaving a girdle about an inch 





and cover the whole with a frosting of dessicated 
cocoanut. The oranges do not look quite so pretty 
if the slices are cut parallel with the core rather than 
across it, but they are easier to eat. But every, house- 
wife knows of dozens of ways of fixing oranges for 
the table. After all, an orange is something like a 
watermelon. However beautiful and palatable it 
may be when prepared for the table, it never tastes 
quite so sweet as when plucked from the tree and 
sucked with the assistance of both hands to squeeze 
out the juice.—A. Forman. 
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A PRAIRIE ROVER. 





A cloudless sky of the deepest blue, 

A swelling plain of an emerald hue, 

An air as fine as the rarest wine, 

Only these, my horse and life are mine. 


But oh! the beauty of the early morn, 
The dewy freshness of the day new born; 
The song of the lark, the curlew’s call, 
The auroral beauty over all. 


The myriad colors of the endless bloom, 

A carpet more rare than e’er came from loom, 
That, dew-jeweled, sparkling, rocking, never still, 
Covers deep dipping swale and soft sloping hill. 


The morning breeze as it sweeps along 

Is laden with perfume, filled with song; 

Never with surpliced choir and censer swung 
Were matins so sweetly incensed, perfectly sung. 


Now the wind, grown fleeter with brightning day, 
Challenges to a race my charger gray; 

With impatient stamp and imperious neigh 

He calls to mount and away! away! 


Oh! the wild free joy of a morning ride 

* On my fleeting steed o’er the prairie wide, 
As with swift bounding leaps and tireless pace 
E’en faster than the flying wind we race. 


The whirring grouse springs from hidden rest, 
The startled hare puts our speed to test, 

And scarce has the sleeping wolf time to fly 
Ere we're over and past him, my steed and I. 


From reed fringed lake, with clamorous cry, 
The wild fowl wing as we sweep by; 

And under yon hill, longed-for sight, 

Are browsing deer—too late their flight. 


The trusty rifle’s to the shoulder thrown — 
That leaps, his last, the game is down. 

In yon clustoring grove by mirroring lake 
Our ride now finished our camp we make. 


Love they who will the great city’s roar, 
The sounding surf of the lonely shore; 
The perillous joys of dizzy mountain trail, 
Or tempestuous seas and whistling gale; 
But for a life wild, joyous and free 
A Prairie Rover's is the life for me. 
Wm. D. JOHNS. 


A New Name for a Town, 


Ocosta, the name of the new town on South Bay is 
the invention of Judge Calkins. Col. Heustis says it 
was suggested to the Judge by an incident in his own 
life. Whilein Congress Judge Calkins, in the course 
of a tariff speech severely arraigned England on her 
treatment of Ireland. The next day a correspondent 
mentioned the fact and remarked that the speech was 
made bya wild Irishman named O’Calkins from some 
obscure district.— Aberdeen (Wash.) Bulletin. 


Chief Crowfoot Dead. 


Crowfoot, chief of the Blackfeet, is dead, and very 
many pretty things are being said about him. ‘‘While 
he was imbued with all the instincts of the noble 
red man, he was nevertheless possessed of many traits 
which commanded the respect of all with whom he 
came in contact,” says anexchange. That may all be 
true, but we are reminded of a remark by the late X. 
Beidler, ‘‘that the best Indian on earth is a dead one.” 
Crowfoot may have erased the bloody stains from his 
hinds by peaceful life during his latter days but the 
traits of character he possessed did not equal the 
number of paleface scalps.— Helena Journal. 


Cost of a Buffalo Head. 

Ten years ago a good buffalo head sold from $15 to 
$40. The price now ranges from $75 to $400. There 
has not been a green buffalo head in Denver for three 
years, but it is expected that Baffalo Jones’ domestic 


buffalo herd in Kansas will occasionally adda new 
head tothe market. Rocky Mountain sheep are not 
very numerous and the handsome head of that ani- 
mal brings from $35 to $100. Mountain sheep are 
sold in pairs when the taxidermist has saved the whole 
animal, and they sell for $350 a pair. Elk heads sell 
from $35 to $300 each. Grizzly bear rugs bring from 
$35 to $200 each, black bear as high as $75. The cin- 
namon and brown bear are common and not so de- 
sirable and the best will not sell for over $50. 


A Village Commune. 

Edmunds and McPherson counties, S. Dakota, 
promises to become genuine German-Russian prov- 
inces, and judging from the average intelligence, 
morality and industry of the immigrants who are con- 
stantly passing through this city bound for the settle- 
ments, the fact is not to be deplored. It is learned 
that a movement is on foot to start a village commune 
similar to those described by Geo. Kennan, at Hills- 
view, McPherson County. A committee of promi- 
nent colonists, headed by Father Steffen, their priest, 
have applied to the local agent of the townsite for 30 
acres of land for the establishment of a church and 
village apart from the town proper. The colonists 
propose to live in town and cultivate the lands about 
after the Russian custom. 

————E 
Scaling the Olympic Range. 

All possible information regarding the most valu- 
able routes for scaling the Olympic Range is desired 
by those who will attempt this difficult and some- 
what hazardous feat this Summer. This expedition 
will soon be organized, and the trip, if successful, 
will be one of the historical events of the year. This 
formidable undertaking will be engineered by the ex- 
ploration department of the Oregon Alpine Club, 
with the co-operation of General Gibbon. As the 
expedition will also be productive of scientific results 
in the field of geology and botany, the party desires 
to have the company of an expert geologist and 
botanist. Any interested in these lines of scientific 
research desiring to join the expedition are requested 
to communicate the fact to the secretary, W. G. Steel. 
Communications relating to available routes or to the 
topography of the mountain (as much as is known 
will also be received by him.—Oregonian. 


Real Names of Indians. 


The Indians have a neat way of fixing it. This 
Rain-in-the-Face, Spotted Tail, Man-Afraid-of-his- 
Horses, is good enough to palm off on the whites, but 
each Indian has another name the whites never hear. 
First he is named after his mother’s gens or family. 
There are only half a dozen each. Snake, Wolf, 
Turtle, Bear, Eagle, and soon. Youremember how, 
in ‘‘The Last of the Mohicans,” the young Delaware 
chief was found to have a tortoise tattooed on his 
breast; that gave his family. He was a Turtle, just 
as the bulk of the Scotch are divided into a few clans, 
the Stewarts, Campbells, Camerons, McGregors and 
others. To the Indian’s family name is attached 
another, but it would be bad medicine to have it 
spoken outside the family circle, and give some of 
his enemies a chance to work spells and hoodoo him. 
The Spotted Tail business is a nom de chasse, de 
guerre, or de toot, which gets hitched on in later life. 
—Washington Post. 


Blushed Like a School Girl. 


A member of the Wyoming Legislature presented 
a bill to that body which provides for taxing each 
unmarried man in the Territory over 35 years old 
$2.50 a year. Martin Hopkins, who is in the city, is 
an ardent supporter of this bill, which he believes 
will be adopted. ‘‘After our bill has passed,” said 
he, ‘‘we expect to attract young women to the Terri- 
tory. Wyoming is the best hunting ground for hus- 
bands in the United States. If 1,000 unmarried 
women from Chicago should start for Wyoming this 
month, I would guarantee that 99 per cent. of the 
number would not be single a year. Our school trus- 





tees want women for teachers, our young chap3 want 








pretty, entertaining girls to take to parties, our 
bachelors want sensible, middle aged women for life- 
partners. Lots of women from the East have gone to 
Wyoming within the past few years, yet the demand 
is far greater than the supply. Hundreds of young 
girls, working like slaves for a mere pittance in Chi- 
cago, could go to Wyoming, get a school there, and 
decide on a husband. The schoolroom is the greatest - 
avenue to matrimony in the West. You would be 
surprised to know that two-thirds of the wives of 
Wyoming’s wealthy men were once school-marms, If 
this keeps on, we won’t have any schools. When I 
was here a year ago, I advised a young teacher to go 
to Wyoming. She gota school fifty miles north of 
Cheyenne and began work in September. In Decem-_ 
ber she married a wealthy cattle owner. Before her 
marriage she turned over her school to another young 
woman from Chicago. She, too, married in the 
Spring. The next teacher, an Omaha girl, was the 
prettiest one I ever saw.” 

“Is she teaching now ?” 

“No.” 

‘*Married a ranchman ?” 

‘*No; one of the school trustees.” 

**Who was he ?” 

‘*Martin Hopkins, and he is proud of it,” and the 
wealthy Mr. Hopkins, of Wyoming, blushed like a 
girl. 


How She Did Burn. 


“I ’cla’, I done forget dem trees wus 80 dry,” said 
J. H. Hickerson, a colored gentleman who came to 
Centralia a few days ago. Messrs. McCluey & Mc- 
Cleary offered him a lot, and gave him permission to 
occupy it with a house for six months for the clearing 
of the lot. He accepted the proposition and last Sat- 
urday went down to the Riverside addition, where 
the lot is situated. The whole addition has been 
slashed, and is jast dry enough to burn good. He 
proceeded to pile up the brush and such logs as he 
could move, and set the pile on fire. 

He is from Lawrence, Kan., and was not used to 
pitch wood, such as this fir, and the blaze which im- 
mediately sprang up on application of the match 
overjoyed him, as he saw he could burn the lot clear 
in a day or two at most. 

‘Good Lawd! How she did burn. Der flames got 
hotter ’n hotter, and minded me of what I spose hell 
would be like. In a cupple of minutes I swar I 
couldn’t get near it. I stuck my ax in a log an’ started 
in to frow all the spar’ trash on de fiar, but good 
Gawd, in ten minutes I couldn’t get within fifty feet 
of that dar fiar. Yes, sah, an’dar was my ax a stick- 
ing in a log, an’ couldn’t get no wah near it. De 
fiar spread like ’ligion ’mong good cullud fo’ks—was 
soon on the odder lot—got hotter an’ hotter. 1 ’clar 
I begun to get scar’d plum outen my wits. Fust 
thing I know’d the hull country seemed afiar. I 
thought the whole country was gwine to burn, shuar, 
an’ bein’ a stranga, I was afeared yo’ people would 
hang me, shuar. Commenced tryin’ to put the fiar 
out. It was no go. Got scar’d wus’n eber. Jumped 
roun’ like a nigga at a pra’ meetin’. My you oughter 
see me sweat. Neber worked so hard in my bo’n 
days. Some white fo’ks cum’n help me fight de fiar. 
*Clar ’fore de Lawd, I thought at fust dey was gwine 
to hang dis here chile to a tree. We worked all day, 
an’ der fiar got de wust of it at last, but look at 
me.” 

He was truly an amusing sight. His hat was gone 
probably burned up in the fire. H»5 had taken off his 
coat and vest and laid them on a log, and the log was 
now a heap of glowing coals. He had lost his pocket- 
book, containing $10, and nothing but the burned 
head of his ax could be found. His one shirt was in 
tatters, but it was his pants that showed he had been 
through the war. The band around his waist was 
there, but the rest of the leg wear was hanging around 
his feet lide mufflers, and the poor tired fellow had to 
borrow a needle and thread and go into the woods 
and sew his clothes together before he dare come 
down town. He will build his house anyhow.—Cen- 
tralia (Wash.) News. 
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Married on Short Notice. 

The next Montana miner who registers at Gore’s 
Hotel will be under surveillance from the time he en- 
ters the house nntil he goes away. Tuesday after- 
noon two plainly dressed men, with pronounced 
Western manners, registered as “H. B. Swan and W. 


Cotton, Butte City, Mont.” 


They were assigned a good double room and stated |. 


that they would be in the city for a month at least. 

“We are here on a powerfully important errand,” 
said Mr. Cotton, ‘‘and we cannot tell 
just when we can get away.” 

That afternoon the miner stopped 
one of the hall maids and asked where 
a “general” employment agency 
could be found. After a few words 
Mr. Cotton confided his errand in this 
city to the girl, and in that way de- 
seribed what he meant by a “‘general”’ 
employment agency. 

“It’s like this,” he said, ‘‘Henry 
and I have been in the rough West 
for nigh onto twenty-five years. We 
got a little money, but it don’t do us 
any good so long as we are lonesome. 
We live alone. See?” 

The girl blushed and throwing 
down her broom told the stranger to 
go on with his tale of woe. 

“You ain’t interested yourself, are 
you ?” asked Mr. Cotton. ‘‘I reckon 
not, but you are just hearing me as a 
part of your work to make the guests 
feel at home. Oh, this is not the 
first time I’ve travelled. Well to go 
on, Henry and I have good homes 
near Butte. We have a few thousand 
dollars and there is more coming. 
Now, we made up our minds we 
would come to Chicago, round up 
these employment agencies that 1 
heard so much of and each bring home 
a wife. If she can’t love us at first, 
perhaps, she can cook. There, I’ve 
told you what Icame here for. Now, 
if you can send us to an employment 
agency, or, better still, send us to two 
girls who are willing to try a go at 
marriage, why I’ll stake you toa fine 
dress for Sundays.” 

“T think I can find two girls,” said 
the maid, as she stooped to pick up 
the broom. 

“When ?” asked the Westerner. 

“To-morrow morning at ten o’clock 
in the parlor down stairs.” 

“Bully.” 

The hardy old miners felt chagrin™ 
ed the next morning when they went 
into the hotel parlor, but they had 
gone too far to back out. They had 
been in the room only a few mo- 
ments when the maid to whom he 
had talked the previous day and her 
companion entered. Without using 
aline of poetry the maid declared 
that she and her companion were 
ready to take a new lease of life. The 
matches were made and at half past 
ten the girls were in the office asking 
for their time. 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
housekeeper. 

“We are engaged to go out West.” 

“In'a hotel ?” 

“No, in homes of our‘own. We are to be married 
at noon and it is nearly eleven o’clock now, so good- 
by.” 

The licenses were secured, the couples were married 
and Thursday night they started for Montana. The 
affair has literally torn the hotel upside down. 

“Why,” said Manager Laughlin last night, ‘‘a man 
from Montana came in this noon and every girl in 








the house is trying to wait on him. The next un- 
married man from Montana will have to pay eight 
dollars a second.—Chicago Tribune. 


Scoring the Moss Back. 
The Olympia Partisan is after the ‘‘mossback” and 
goads him in this fashion: 
The crafty, covetous, parsimonious, niggardly 
wretch who owns property in the heart of his town 
and would rather stifle its prosperity than contribute 








was seen on the streets to-day. He is Chief Wolf, 
who counts his ponies by the thousand and is perhaps 
the richest Indian in the United States to-day. His 
herds are ranging on Snake River, where his lodge is 
located. He recently visited the White Father at 
Washington to obtain redress against the county au- 
thorities, who were taxing his property, and succeeded 
in his mission. He is now on his way tovisit Chief 
Skamio, at Celilo. Wolf isa remarkable character and 
a power among his fellows.— Pendleton Oregonian. 


THE COWBOYS’ LETTER BOX. 


even a ‘‘widow’s mite” to its aid, and sits back and 
waits for his poorer neighbors to purchase the enter- 
prise which will also make him richer, is but the 
‘image and superscription of manhood stamped on 
base metal,” the concentrated dross of unmitigated 
depravity and astounding folly. 


The Richest Indian in America. 


A powerful, finely formed Indian, gaily capari- 
soned in a gaudy blanket, beaded belt and moccasins, 





RHYME ON TimE.—The lark came up to meet the 
sun and carol forth his lay; the farmer’s son took 
down his gun and at him blazed away. The busy 
bee arose at five and hummed the meadows o’er; the 
farmer’s wife went for his hive and robbed him of 
his store. The little ant rose early, too, his labors 
to begin; the greedy sparrow that way flew and took 
his antshipin. O birds and bees and ants be wise, in 
proverbs take no stock; like men, refuse from bed to 
rise till half-past eight o’clock. 
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JOSIE’S WELL. 


BY FLORA PIKE GATES, 

Last fall I was out in North Dakota collecting for 
a machinery company, and after a few days ex- 
perience became entirely discouraged. In many 
counties the severe drouth had dried up the crops, 
and everything that could be mortgaged was already 
pledged to creditors and loaning agents. The pros- 
pect looked rather blue for the machinery company, 
and for my share of the collections. 

One cold evening in November, I arrived at a farm 
where I hoped to collect a claim; but as I drew near 
the place I saw there was little chance of securing 
any payment from the owner. The buildings were 
small, low, and partially built of sod. The crop in 
the fields was so poor that it had been left unharvested. 
The only sign of Summer profit was a large garden 
spot of four acres or more in the front yard, that 
looked as though it had been a very thrifty and pro- 
ductive garden in its day. Immediately behind this 
garden was a small red building that I at first sup- 
posed was the house—as it presented the best appear- 
ance of any structure on the place. On riding up I 
found it to be a milk-house, and by its side was a 
bounteous flowing well where my horses refreshed 
themselves eagerly. Two sturdy boys, who were 
working in the yard, came to greet me; and I learned 
from them that it was a mile and a half to the town 
of C——-—, and that the only stopping place there 
wasasmall lodging house managed by a Scandinavian 
host. I therefore resolved to try and secure a night’s 
lodging at the farm-house and take a partial pay- 
ment on my claim in that manner, as there seemed 
no possibility of getting anything else. 

One of the boys took charge of my team, while the 
other conducted me into the house and called his 
father from the barn. On making known my errand 
to the father, I was very much surprised and pleased 
to see him take down a pocketbook from the cupboard 
and count out the money. 

**Yes sir,” he said, ‘“‘that breakin’ plow was a boss 
one. I made nigh on to a hundred dollars doin’t 
breakin’ for a man that lives back East, besides what 
I done for myself. I laid away this money as soon 
as I got my pay and I’m right glad I did, for crops 
has been so poor *twould have come pretty hard on 
me to have raised the money now. Want to stay all 
night? Well I guess we can keep ye. We haint got 
much room but such accommodations as there is, 
youre welcome to ’em.” 

The supper was good and a jolly woman presided 
over the household. The children looked healthy and 
were simply but comfortably dressed. During the 
evening I remarked to my host that the Minneapolis 
citizens had received a good many reports of destitu- 
tion in Dakota, and that by what I had seen during 
my trip, I felt that the complaints were well founded. 
**You seem to be more comfortable than the rest,” I 
added, ‘“‘but I see you didn’t harvest any crop to 
speak of.” 

“Well, no, my wheat crop was a dead loss and I’m 
a thousand dollars poorer this fall than I expected to 
be. This old house will have to last another year 
and my oldest girl can’t go off to the school, where 
we lotted on sendin her. But I’ve got a lot of young 
stock out in the barn, and I calculate to sell several 
head when the weather gets cold enough to ship the 
beef. I raised a heap of garden stuff and I’ve already 
sold a hundred dollars worth of vegetables. That’ll 
buy the coal and stock money will get us something 
to eat, and Josie earns a good bit out of her butter- 
making, so I guess we can wear our old clothes and 
pull through in some shape. It comes pretty tough 
to lose all our grain, but I know we’re mighty lucky 
compared with some of our neighbors.” 

‘“*Yes,” continued his wife, ‘‘we’ve got more to de- 
pend on than most of the farmers about here, but my 
husband has forgotten to tell you that it is all owing 
to my well. 1 don’t think you ought to leave that 
out, John.” 

**Yes, my woman lays all our good luck to that 
flowing well, and I guess she’s about right. Its been 





a very lucky dispensation to say the least. Josie 
never gets tired talking about her well so she’ll prob- 
ably tell you the whole story if you want to hear it.” 

I was very anxious to know all about the wonder- 
ful well and the farmer’s wife gave me the following 
account. 

**] shall have to begin back at the time of the fire: 
that was a year ago last September. We had lived 
here about a year before that and I was tired of 
Dakota life. We had a poor crop, lots of debts, no 
conveniences for work and worst of all no good water. 
We got our supply from the creek a mile west of 
here and brought it to the house in barrels. The 
water was warm, impure, and even after boiling was 
hardly fit to drink or use about the cooking. I could 
make no good butter, and we were obliged to limit 
our stock to two cows and sell the spring calves, as it 
was very hard in the winter to get enough water for 
the horses and cows to drink. I told John more than 
once that Summer, that if we couldn’t manage in some 
way to get a well by another Spring, I was for giving 
up everything and going back East, where I could be 
comfortable if not prosperous. You see our farm 
lays between two railroads. The Northern Pacific is 
two miles and a half south of us, and the Manitoba, 
half a mile north. On the Manitoba line a mile east 
of here is the town of C————, which then contained 
only the depot, elevator, section-house, a small store 
and two dwelling houses. East of C———— is the 
Dixon farm, containing 10,000 acres. The land was 
all plowed east of the town, on the north of the 
Manitoba, and between the two tracks. Our farm 
was broken as far as the Manitoba track, so there 
were about three sections of land between the Dixon 
farm and ours, and bounded on the north and south 
by the railroads,that was unbroken prairie. South and 
west of us, the land was plowed and settled on. 
North of the Manitoba, west of C———, the land was 
unbroken for miles, and was mostly owned by specu- 
lators and used by the town men for putting up hay. 

‘*Last year in September there was scarcely any 
rain, the creek was almost dry, and the prairies were 
covered with tall dry grass. One day towards night, 
a fire was seen off northwest of town with the wind 
in a direction to bring it right upon them; and as bad 
luck would have it, the only well in C——— gave 
out that afternoon, and could not be used until the 
pump could be repaired. The men brought barrels 
out to our creek for water, and then started off to set 
a back fire as far from town as possible, in order to 
save their hay. My husband and oldest boy and the 
men folks living south of us went along to help fight 
the fire. I was left alone here with my girl Grace, 
Rob, and baby Willie. We saw the men start a fire 
at the railroad track and work off toward the north- 
west, putting it out as they went, and shouting loudly 
to one another in their anxiety lest the fire should get 
away from them and start towards town. 

“I milked the cows, did up my housework, and 
was just going to put Willie in bed, when he called 
out to me from the south window. ‘Look mamma, 
Willie tee nuther tire, pretty tire.’ On hurrying to 
the window, I saw a blaze of light off by the Northern 
Pacific track and rapidly extending into a long line, 
as the wind blew it eastward. The express train had 
gone west half an hour before and some sparks from 
the engine must have set fire to the dried grass by the 
road-bed. As soon as I saw the fire, I realized the 
danger. There was nothing to prevent it from spread- 
ing north, and going straight for the town. The 
elevator, depot, and one dwelling house were on the 
south side.of the track, and would surely be burned. 
The men were gone, the well was out of repair, and 
only four women at the town; and they would be 
frightened out of their wits and unable to do any- 
thing. Our buildings were plowed around and I 
knew we would be safe; but I felt terribly to think 
that I must see the fire sweep down and destroy the 
town, when the men were working so hard to save it 
in another direction. There was only half a pail of 
water in the house, and if I took time to go to the 
creek it would be too late. I went into the pantry 
and looked out of the north window, to see how far 





away the men were; and as I glanced over the 
shelves, I noticed the pans of milk that I had just 
placed there, and others left from morning, eight ful} 
pans in all. All of a sudden the thought struck me 
that milk would put out fire as well as water, | 
poured the milk intO a small tub, seized ®an old 
waterproof cloak, wet it, and put it on. Then, after 
putting Willie in the bed-room, I gathered up two 
sheets, an old blanket, and some matches, and told 
Grace and Rob to follow me and bring the tub of 
milk. 

‘*We crossed our breaking and as soon as I reached 
the unbroken land, I set a back-fire and prepared to 
fight it. The dry grass commenced to burn briskly 
and the flame rolled away to the east and south. [| 
dipped a sheet in the milk and followed the fire to 
the east, putting it out with blows from the wet sheet, 

‘The children ran ahead carrying the tub of milk, 
It was a desperate task and I was obliged to work 
with all the energy I could muster, to prevent the 
fire from getting the better of me, and traveling 
towards town faster than I could stop it. Once when 
we were about half way across the prairie, the fire 
got into a clump of weeds and resisted all my efforts 
to put it out. I saw that if I waited there, the rest of 
the flame would run beyond my control, and I was 
about to give it all up, when Rob shouted, ‘Run 
along Ma, I’ll put this out.’ In a moment his shirt 
was off, wet in the milk, and he was fighting the 
clump of fire. I hurried on to the eastward, beating 
out the curling flames. Grace dragged the milk, 
into which I frequently plunged my sheet. Soon both 
sheets were worn out, and 1 seized the blanket. The 
milk was most gone, the fire had got twenty feet 
ahead of me. I tore the blanket in two, gave half to 
Grace, and told her to leave the tub and help with 
the fire. Then we worked harder than ever, I was 
blinded by the smoke, and my arms trembled so that 
I could hardly swing them uround. Grace ran on 
ahead and tried to keep the fire from traveling north. 
I was in terror every minute, for fear the flame would 
catch in her clothes; but the Lord preserved her some- 
how, and when I reached the Dixon breaking a few 
minutes later, there she was safe, laughing at the 
torn remnant of blanket that still remained in her 
hand. 

‘*My strength was all gone in an instant; I fell on 
the ground and lay there too weak to raise a hand. 
My eyes were fixed on the two fires, as they traveled 
toward each other; they soon met with a long bright 
blaze of light, and then commenced to die away. My 
senses became confused and I almost dropped to 
sleep, when I was suddenly aroused by a loud shout 
in my ears, and there was John and two other men 
in a wagon beside me. They began to praise me for 
what I had done and asked how under the sun I had 
managed it without water; but I was so worn out, I 
just said, ‘Oh I can’t talk, it was the milk, get me 
home. 

‘Very carefully they lifted me into the wagon, took 
me back to the house, and put me in bed, where I lay 
for several days, completely tired out. I had plenty 
of care, however, and plenty of company. The women 
from town came over full of gratitude, and seemed to 
think they couldn’t do enough for me. The third day 
after the fire, when I was sitting up in the rocking- 
chair for the first time, John came in, followed by 
two gentlemen who were strangers to me. ‘These 
men want to see the woman that put out the fire,’ 
said John, introducing me with as much pride as if I 
was the Queen of England. They proved to be Mr. 
C——, the owner of the town-site, and Mr. S. who 
has a controlling interest in the elevator. They both 
thanked me heartily for what I had done, and said 
that I had saved them thousands of dollars, and that 
they wanted to recompense me in some way for the 
good my work had done them. I told them that I 
didn’t want any pay, I was very glad that I had been 
able to save their property. But Mr. C—— said, 
‘You must allow us to do something for you. We 
should act very meanly unless we did. Can’t you 
think of something that you need very much? 

‘There is one thing that I want beyond all others,” 
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| answered, ‘‘I am weak and feverish and I long all 
the time for a drink of pure cold water; but you can’t 
get it around here unless you should bore me a well.” 

“Certainly my dear woman,” answered Mr. S——. 
“Jf its a well you want, a well you shall have as soon 
as we can get it.” 

“But you will have to go down ever so many feet,” 
I said, ‘‘and it must cost $300.” I must have showed 
that such a sum was. an enormous one to me, but 
they smiled and said, that would be all right. . I 
should have my well if it cost three times that sum. 
After they drove away, John and I talked about their 
promise all the evening, but I could hardly believe 
that they would really furnish us with a well. How- 
ever, two days later, three well loaded wagons drove 
up to the farm. They contained all the necessary 
appliances for boring a well and a camping outfit and 
provisions for the men, who told us that they had 
been given instructions to stay yntil they had pro- 
cured us a good well, if it took a month. For days 
hardly any work was done onthe farm. Every spare 
minute was spent watching the machinery. All day 
long we listened to the clank, clank of the boring 
iron, or the thud of the huge wooden block that drove 
the long pipe into the ground. In a week they were 
down 250 feet but found no water. We were rather 
discouraged, fearing that they would be obliged to 
pull up the pipe and try over again; but towards 
night, Rob came running in shouting, ‘Oh ma, the 
water’s come, just piles of it.’ I rushed out and 
there it was, flowing out of the pipe, and rising 
several feet above the ground. 

‘How my heart rejoiced. I could have jumped and 
danced as the children did, but felt obliged to be a 
little dignified. When the water became clear, we 
all hastened to sample it, and I shall always declare 
that I never had such a good drink In my life. I 
told John that I felt like thanking God all the time, 
and that I should try and never complain of my hard- 
ships that we might be called upon to pass through 
in Dakota, so long as we had our flowing well. The 
men also bullt me the milk-house, and the pipes are 
arranged so that the water passes through that, and 
then flows into the tank for watering the stock. The 
overflow from the tank is used to water the garden. 
We are able to keep all the stock we wish, and we 
supply our neighbors with all the water that they can 
carry away. So you see our stock, garden, butter- 
making, in fact all our comfort and happiness are 
the direct result of my flowing well.” 

‘*Yes,” added her husband, ‘‘that’s the truth of the 
matter, and I want to say that all we folks need in 
Dakota to make us rich is a good supply of water. 
There haint no doubt that an acre of land here is 
worth a dozen back East for raisin crops. We've got 
good soil and we’ve got a heap of sunlight and 
no rocks nor hills to prevent our breakin land. 
There is a lot of honest, hard workin’ men here, 
willin to do their level best to make good homes, if 
they can have half a chance. I hain’t an eddicated 
man. My wife’s got all the schoolin’ in our family, 
and I don’t pretend to say that my opinions are of 
any account, but it looks to me as though the United 
States government might help us out a bit with this 
water business. Our well will water the garden, but 
if there was a bigger pipe we could irrigate the 
wheat field, and a big artesian well would water a 
good many wheat fields. 

‘These big wells cost a heapof money, and it aint 
no ways possible for the farmers to raise the money 
themselves. Why can’t Congress do a little for us 
farmers, as well as goin to work and puttin a tariff 
on things we’ve got to have to eat and wear, to help 
the men in the manufacturin’ business? Turn about 
is fair play. Let the farmers have a chance. Pertect 
our Jands against the drouth, and you’ll soon stop 
hearin any complaints from Dakota.” 

As I rode over the country during the remainder 
of that trip, and listened to the tales of hardships 
and loss, I thought more and more of the farmer’s 
argument; that, ‘Turn about is fair play,” and that 
it is time for the government to protect the farmers 
against the difficulties of settling in a new country. 





HUNTING THE SEA OTTER. 


It is not generally known that some of the most 
expensive fur-producing animals are killed off the 
coast of the new State of Washington, and it is re- 
markable that the extent of territory where these ani- 
mals are taken is so extremely limited, being on from 
Damon’s Point, at the northern entrance to Gray’s 
Harbor, up the coast to Point Greenville, a distance 
of about twenty-four miles. The animal referred to 
is the sea otter, the fur of which is manufactured into 
the robes of the potentates and princes of the Old 
World. 

Unlike that of the seal, the fur of the sea otter re- 
quires no plucking of hair or coloring; in fact, the 
most valuable skins are those which are speckled 
throughout with a silver-tipped fur, the addition of 
this hair adding 25 to 50 per cent. to the price of the 
skin. 

There are now several hunters engaged in killing 
sea Otters at the place referred to, says a writer in the 
Portland Oregonian, and the modus-operandi of tak- 
ing them was very interesting to me, 

The hunters build for themselves derricks about 
forty feet high by taking three slim poles or pieces of 
timber, each about forty feet in length, and, bolting 
them securely together at one end for the top, they 
then spread them about twenty-five feet apart at the 
bottom, giving them the appearance of a huge tripod. 
These are set on the ocean beach about midway be- 
tween high and low tides, the foot of the poles being 
embedded in the sand from two to three feet. .The 
structure is then thoroughly braced, and a ladder 
built to the top by nailing pieces at convenient dis- 
tances crosswise on the inside. 

About eighteen inches below the top of the tripod 
cross timbers are secured to the legs, and upon these 
cross timbers a floor from four to five feet square is 
laid; and on the oceanward and two adjoining sides 
walls are built up from three and a half to four feet 
in height. On the land side a door is constructed to 
allow the hunter easy ingress and egress to and from 
his ‘‘crow’s nest.” On the top of the tripod, which 
extends about eighteen inches above the floor, a seat 
is constructed and around the inside of the wall a row 
of shelving is placed. 

At low tide, when the wind is propitious, the hunter 
hies himself to his crow’s nest, armed with a good 
pair of glasses, a Sharp’s rifle, a lunch, a little some- 
thing to keep himself warm, and for six long hours he 
scans the line of the ocean just outside the breakers, 
where he most expects his game to appear. When 
the tide first begins to flood hir range is about 600 
yards, but as it runs in the range is shortened to 200 
or 300 yards. Even at these latter distances it requires 
close calculation to know just how to shoot to over- 
come the rise and fall of the ocean swell and the effect 
of the wind upon the bullets. It is said that not one 
of the 100 shots of the best marksmen is effective. 

The shooting is generally done on a flood tide so the 
animal, when killed, will wash ashore, and even then 
it is sometimes three or four days after one is killed 
before it is beached. Undoubtedly many others are 
killed and never do come ashore. 

Each hunter marks his bullets with a mark known 
to the other hunters, and when an otter is found on 
the beach the first duty of the finder is to look for the 
bullet and ascertain who is the rightful owner, for 
this is respected among the hunters as sacredly as 
marks and brands are among stockmern. When an 
otter comes ashore with no bullet in him, as fre- 
quently occurs, the bullet having gone clean through 
the body, and no notice having been given, it is re- 
garded as a “‘slick-ear,” in stockmen’s parlance, and 
belongs to the finder. 

Sometimes an otter, on receiving a death-shot, 
sinks; but the hunter generally knows when he has 
hit his mark. By observing the water with his 
glasses, he can discern, even at the greater distances 
which they shoot, the coloring of the water from the 
blood of the animal; and if he does not come ashore 
on that tide, notice is at once given to the other 
hunters, who are then on the alert to find him. But 


I opine that beach combers, in the shape of stealthy 
Indians, get away with many an otter killed by the 
white hunters. Ihave had occasion many times to 
pass along the beach at daylight during the hunting 
season, but I always found the flat tracks of the 
Siwash just ahead of me, printed there since last high 
tide. 

The Indians hunt the sea otter in canoes, going 
out and coming in through the surf. Sometimes they 
go fifteen or twenty miles to sea and stay out several 
days. But when they hunt along within a mile or 
two of the shore, then there is blood on the face of 
the moon, and the white hunter ‘‘waxeth-wroth,” for 
the Indian scares away his game. When taken, the 
otter is skinned whole, as it were, by cutting across 
the haunches, and stripping the skin down the body 
and over the head. ‘The skin is then turned the fur 
in, and a board shoved through it. It is then tightened 
by driving a wedge-shaped piece down on one side, 
between the board and the skin, and another contrary- 
wise on the other. All the grease is then carefully 
removed, and the skin is dried and laid away ready 
for the market. 

An average skin is about five feet long by twelve 
inches wide (double) or, when cut, twenty-four 
inches wide, and, in the hunter’s hands, is valued at 
from $90 to $120, but these prices leave a handsome 
margin to the fur men who handle them. In Russia 
an overcoat made from these same otter skins bring 
from $1,000 to $2,000, while in China even more is 
sometimes paid. ; 

The season for killing sea otter extends from May 
to October, and so scarce is this game becoming that 
four a season is considered doing well by any hunter. 
In fact some pass the season without taking any. 

The hunters have a rule among themselves—which 
is strictly observed—that only one -derrick can be 
allowed within a range, i. e., about a half mile, thus 
giving the whole beach a regularity of appearance not 
elsewhere observable. 





A SUBMERGED FOREST. 


A correspondent of the Seattle Press, writing from 
Samamish or Squak Lake, where the new town of 
Monohon has just been platted, says: The company 
have a little steam launch runningon the lake, which, 
by the way, is one of the grandest sheets of fresh 
water in this State. It is about twelve miles long, 
and from one to two miles wide at the head of the lake, 
where the thriving and live town of Gilman is located. 

Since the lake has lowered, from fifteen to twenty 
snags, or what is stranger than snags, as they are 
called, trees standing perpendicular as if growing, 
about one-third of their tops gone, have appeared. 
Some of these are from eight to twelve inches at the 
top or near the surface of the water. In warping a 
boom of logs an anchor was let down near one of 
these trees and the depth found to be about sixty 
feet. These trees or snags are in groups, standing 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore on the south 
side. They are a mystery. When they got fixed in 
their present situation is not knewn to the oldest In- 
dian living up here. 

It is a fact that a few of the white fish lived that 
were put in here about two years ago, as one was 
caught by a Mr. Houghton a few days ago, measuring 
about seven inches. In afew years the white fish 
will abound in the lake, as the water is much purer 
than in Lake Washington, as the Squak slough is 
the outlet and through it is where the larger portion 
of the sediment in the water of Lake Washington 
comes from. 


~~ 
ee 


Blooming Amelia Bloomer, who many blooming 
years ago acquired a blooming reputation by origin- 
ating the blooming costume which bears her blooming 
name, has just celebrated the fiftieth blooming anni- 
versary of her blooming wedding with her blooming 
husband, in the blooming town of Council Bluffs in 
blooming Iowa, south of Blooming Prairie. May her 
blooniing shadow continue its blooming through many 
blooming years of the blooming future.—Palouse 
Gazette. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association will begin in St. Paul on July 
8th and last until the 11th. Headquarters will be in 
the People’s Church, on Pleasant avenue, where the 
general meetings will be held and where the officers 
of the Association will be found. Addresses of wel- 
come will be delivered in the afternoon of the 8th, in 
Rice Park, by Governor Merriam, Mayor Smith, D. 
D. Merrill, chairman of the local committee and by a 
number of prominent Minnesota educators, and re- 
sponses will be made by the officers of the Associa- 
tion and by several delegates prominently engaged in 
school and college work. In the evening the first 
regular meeting will be held in the People’s Church. 
On the following three days there will be sessions of 
the convention mornings, afternoons and evenings. 
The program includes the reading of papers on and 
the discussion of the following topics: ‘Essentials 
to success in Teaching,’ ‘‘Examinations as Tests for 
Promotion,” *‘The Moral Value of Art Education,” 
“The White Cross Movement in Education,” ‘‘Com- 
pulsory Laws and their Enforcement,” ‘“The Corre- 
lation of Subjects Taught in Elementary Schools,” 
“The Place and Function of the Agriculture College,” 
“Organization and System versus Originality and 
Individuality in the Teacher and Pupil,” and ‘‘The 
Race Problem.” Beside this general program there 
are a number of department programs and meetings 
will go on simultaneously in a number of halls and 
churches in the afternoons of the 9th, 10th and 11th. 
Kindergarten Work will be discussed in the First 
Methodist Church, Elementary Schools in the Market 
Hall, Secondary Education: in the First Baptist 
Church, Higher Education in the Plymouth Church, 
Normal Schools in the High School Hall, Superin- 
tendence in the Court House, Industrial Education 
and Manual Training in the Central Park Church, 
Art Education in the Hall of Representatives, and 
Music Education in the House of Hope Church. The 
officers of the National Association are:—James H. 
Canfield, of Lawrence, Kansas, President; William 
R. Garrett, of Nashville, Tenn., Secretary; and Edwin 
C. Hewett, of Normal, [ll., Treasurer. 

The National Council of Education, composed of 











sixty members, elected by the Association, 
will meet at the Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Paul, on July 4th, at 9 a. m., and will con- 
tinue in session until the morning of July 
8th, discussing reports of committees ap- 
pointed at the last annual meeting, on City 
School Systems, Higher Education, Ele- 
mentary Education, Technological Educa- 
tion, Education of Girls and Educational 
Literature. The officers of the National 
Council are:—Silas H. Peabody, of Cham- 
paign, [ll., President; George Howland, of 
Chicago, Ill., Vice President; D. L. Kiehle, 
of St. Paul, Minn., Secretary. 

The arrangements for the meeting of the 
National Educational Association in St. Paul 
have been made by the following commit- 
tees, the members of which have given a 
great deal of time to the work from motives 
of public spirit alone: 

Committee from Common Council—W. H. 
Sanborn, J. F. Gehan, O. O. Cullen, Wm. 
Bickel, P. T. Kavanagh. 

Committee from Chamber of Commerce— 
D. D. Merrill, G. H. Hazzard, M. B. Curry, 
F. A. Fogg, E. W. Peet. 

Committee from Board of Education—L. 
H. Maxfield, L. J. Dobner, B. F. Wright, 
W. H. Cook, C. B. Gilbert. 

These committees appointed an executive 
committee, composed of D. D. Merrill, chair- 
man; B. F. Wright, vice chairman; S. Sherin, 
secretary, and Wm. Bickel, treasurer. Local 
committees were also appointed on ‘finance, transpor- 
tation, excursions, press and advertising, bulletin, 
halls, exhibits, hotels and entertainment, reception, 
membership and attendance and auditing. The mem- 
bers of these committees have performed faithful and 
zealous service and have contributed greatly to the 
success of the convention. 

Of the former conventions of the Association that 
at Madison was the most successful in point of num- 
bers in attendance. The San Francisco meeting was 
a remarkably good one, considering the great distance 
that separates California from the ~populous parts of 
the East and of the Mississippi Valley. The Nash- 
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ville meeting last year brought together about five 
thousand teachers, which was doing very well for a 
Summer gathering held in a Southern city. The num- 
ber coming to the St. Paul convention is variously 
estimated all the way from ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand. These teachers will represent every State 
and almost every county in the Union and every 
Province in the Dominion of Canada. They will also 
represent every grade of educational work, from the 
first primary school of the city and the district school 
of the country to high schools, normal schools and 
universities. ‘The fame of the beauty and the rapid 





growth of the Twin Cities of Minnesota will bea 
great inducement, in addition to the interest attach- 
ing to the convention itself, to draw a multitude of 
teachers here. 

St. Paul has made a public spirited effort to pro- 
vide comfortable accommodations for this great army 
of intelligent, critical visitors. The hotels and board- 
ing houses can accommodate only a comparatively 
small part of the throng with lodgings, and arrange- 
ments have therefore been made with hundreds of 
private familles to provide beds and board for several 
thousand visitors. The teachers will report to head- 
quarters and be assigned to quarters. It was especially 
requested by the executive committee that a moder- 
ate payment be charged for these accommodations 
offered freely by public-spirited citizens, as none of 
the teachers wish to be gratuitously entertained; yet 
there will no doubt be some difficulty in enforcing 
this rule. 

Our visitors will find much to interest them in the 
city of St. Paul. They will find here an educational 
system well-developed on the popular modern lines 
for the organization of city schools and sustained by 
liberal taxation and an enlightened public sentinent. 
They will find the public schools housed in good 
buildings, of no extravagant architecture, but sub- 
stantial, roomy, well-lighted and ventilated and well- 
equipped. The Catholic parochial schools, they will 
observe, also occupy large buildings and have a nu- 
merous attendance. There are three colleges within 
the city limits, well worth visiting—Macalester, Pres- 
byterian; Hamline, Methodist, and St. Thomas, 
Catholic. There are also two large Catholic semin- 
aries for girls. | In the neighboring suburb of St. Paul 
Park is located the German Methodist college and 
in our sister‘ city of Minneapolis ‘stands the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, of which the whole State is 
proud. 
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its SAINT PAUL. 


The, pictures in the scenic portfolio of St. Paul are 
as beautiful as they are numerous. They have for 
their subjects, as those of most cities do, Commerce, 
Trade, Enterprise and, a subject not found in many 
municipal collections, Nature. The 
masterpiece of all is undoubtedly the 
view that embraces the great navural 
throne on which the city has taken 
ner seat and over whose steps trail 
the robes of her greatness, even to 
the edge of the river, 
that paying her his 
silent homage, majestic- 
ally withdraws to con- 
tinue his pilgrimage to 
thesea. In the days of 
the city’s youth, the 
Father of Waters ten- 
derly supported the 
little settlement which 
depended upon him for 
existence. Since then 
his protege has become 
the queen of the North- 
west and now, in the 
pride of her strength 
and beauty, she ever ss 
looks down .upon the 
silver stream with grate- 
ful glance. 

0 What a scene it must 

have been in 1820, when 

Fort St. Anthony was 

built a few miles above 

to protect the daring 

fur trader from the crafty Sioux. The thick grass of 
the bottoms must have waved in the breeze and, 
touched by the sunlight, looked like the pile of some 
heavy velvet, while the hills studded with shrubs and 
capped with trees, save where they bared their heads 
in the presence of the aged Mississippi, sloped away 
in a silence unbroken, save by the chance call of a 
redskin or the movements of some deer that advanced 
timorously to the water’s edge to slake its thirst. 
Through the rich green, the river took its way like a 
silver band along an old emerald costume. Nor was 
its surface ruffled save by some reckless fish, or an 
occasional canoe that glided along close to the shore, 
or by the still rarer boat of some daring voyageur 
almost as wild and nomadic as the Indians them- 
selves. 

It may be that the first settlers selected the site of 
St. Paul on account of its position at the head of 
navigation, but itis equally probable that the com- 
manding character of its location impressed itself 
without the assistance of geographical analysis. It 
was intuition, rather than judgment, which made the 
selection. The scene, however, has been transformed 
within the three score years and ten which separate 
the past and the present. That old limner, Time, 
who erases so many of his studies, and produces 
others in their stead, has filled the picture with 
action. 

In its center lies the camp of a great commercial 
army. The buildings of white, red and yellow, are 
massed on the plateau which the hills like huge sen- 
tries protect. Above on their sides and crests the 
residence wings extend, in the shape of a great semi- 
circle, from Crocus Hill around to Dayton’s Bluff and 
pleasantly peer out from their surroundings of green. 

Upon closer approach, the details of the view 
separate themselves from each other. The river, the 
first means of communication and traffic, disappears 
in the valley rapidly expanding to the southward. 
Above, it flows beneath a series of bridges, massive 
links, which bind eastern and western shores together, 
and in the distance look like the fragile spinning of 
gigantic ferriferous spiders. 

The depot yard, with its dusty paths and air filled 
with cinders, is not a promising point of observation, 
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ST. PAUL.—CAPiTOL OF MINNESOTA—WINTER SCENE. 


but there is much to interest one who minds not the 
unpleasant surroundings. The levee is near by 
where an occasional packet is moored but the pictur- 
esque features of steamboating on the Upper Missis- 


sippi have forever vanished. The brazier filled with. 


blazing pine knots, which formerly lighted the black 
stevedores as they bore the cargo aboard on their 
calloused shoulders, at a dog-trot, while they chanted 
some musically weird tune, has been superceded by 
the electric light which flashes its inquisitive glance 
from side to side as the steamboat creeps up the river 
to this former favorite port. ‘There is no more racing 
between competing lines, the wood boat no longer 
swings out from some little stream in answer to a 
summoning whistle, the deck hands have lost their 
unique and animated appearance and the boats that 
tie up at the levee furnish oniy an evidence of de- 
parted glories so graphically pictured by Mark Twain. 

The cause is found in the steel highways between 
which the spectator stands, and along which trains 
dart with amazing frequency, for few depots in the 
country have so many trains arriving and departing 
in a single day. ‘The locomotives that go panting by 
are spinning a commercial web which covers the 
whole Northwest. The sbort trains that fly along are 
bound for the sister city. It does not require a dis- 
criminating eye to detect, even in their rapid flight, 
the difference in their passengers from those who 
occupy the long, dark train which is starting for the 
Pacific Coast. Do you know that just such foreigners 
came to this same section; first, in the white covered 
prairie schooners, then on the railroads? They are 
Americans now and among the most pushing and 
prosperous people. 

Begrimed with its long journey of three thousand 
miles, the train that has climbed the Rockies and 
crossed the prairies, rolls slowly into the depot. That 
train represents the perfection of the art of traveling 
—for the people of the Northwest have made it an art 
—and it carries everything to cater to the most fas- 
tidious. The traveler may lounge in its drawing 
room from whose windows he will behold scenes such 
as no stationery chateau can show, dine at a table 
equally to any, and rest at night on a sleep-inducing 
couch. Who says that time is immutable? The jour- 





ney from the coast now takes fewer days than it for- 
merly took months. Steam has extended the life of 
man along the line of the saying that a day shall be 
as a thousand years. Coming past the snowy front 
of Dayton’s Bluff at full speed is a short train for 
which all switches are set. Itis the fast mail from 
the East. ‘Twelve hours ago it left the great city at 
the foot of Lake Michigan; now it dashes proudly 
into the great city of the Upper Mississippi. This 
morning two messengers from the post-office went 
down the road to meet it and to arrange the St. Paul 
mail for distribution. The local carriers are already 
at the depot and you must be a rapid walker or the 
Eastern letters will reach the hotel before you do. 

Crossing the yard, the massive office building of 
the Manitoba Railroad is found on Third Street. Its 
iron gates allow admission to corridors which are as 
plain as is the exterior—the repose of strength. ‘The 
offices are all connected with each other so that an 
official can make a circuit of the entire floor, without 
emerging upon the corridor. A short distance away 
are the Northern Pacific general offices, the keystone 
of the entrance being an Indian’s head, the extinction 
of which race was fated to soon follow the advent of 
the locomotive on his prairie home. 

The streets adjacent have been appropriated by the 
wholesale trade which reaches out to the western 
coast, up to the wilds of Canada and southward until 
it is counteracted by Chicago’s influence. The great 
warehouses, where are stored supplies, are architect- 
urally suitable in their modest facades to the interests 
they represent. They tower up so that the narrow. 
streets are hemmed in by their sun-defying walls. 
Through the windows bales of dry-goods are seen, or 
boxes and barrels.of provisions awaiting shipment to 
some municipal dependent. Like ponderous machin- 
ery, this great trade moves almost silently in a man- 
ner consistent with its dignity and extent. -s 

A few blocks further up the street the hum and 
bustle of retail trade is heard. Third Street with 
buildings, many of which were erected in pioneer 
days, conducts its affairs leisurely. On a pleasant 
day carriages from St. Anthony hill crowd the street 
and deposit their fair occupants at the doors of long 
established emporiums of trade. Over on Seventh 
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Street is found the nervous activity more typical of 
the Western city. Along the streets, which connect 
these marts, both old and new, some of the finest 
specimens of architecture to be found in the world, 
have lately been erected. 

The Pioneer-Press building, with thirteen stories, 
quiet in its tone, magnificent in its very simplicity, 
provokes an inquiry which the brass 
letters on its front, dwarfed by distance, 
immediately answers. It is the most 
superb newspaper building the earth up- 
holds; a triumph of} the builder’s art, it 
is typical of the country of which it is 
the product. It is more than a building; 
it is an index of faith in the future. 
The great press in the basement, which 
prints, pastes and folds 300 papers a 
minute, is well worth a visit by those 
who delight in marvels produced by 
man’s brain and hand combined. On 
the eleventh floor are the editorial offices, 
as fine as any in the country and sup- 
plied with all the conveniences of the 
profession. Above is the composing 
room, the stereotyping room, the lunch 
and clyb rooms. Nowhere else is so 
complete an inspection of the genesis of 
a newspaper so feasible to the curious. 

From the roof, St. Paul lies at the 
mercy of the spectator’s eye. Below, 
the network of the streets is seen reach- 
ing out over the city. The cable and 
electric cars creep along it and disappear. 
The crests of the hills, with residences of 
every form and color framed in with 
trees, frown back upon you. West St. 
Paul lies quietly in repose on the lesser 
heights across the river, which stream 
is seen far away in the gigantic meadow 
of the valley. Trains are detected hurrying in and 
out. The life of a city lies exposed, a cause for a 
long and interesting reflection. 

Descending once more to the street, the belief of 
others in the inheritance of prosperity, which the 
future will develop even more extensively, is shown 
in the Endicott Arcade building. The plain exterior 
gives not an indication of the elegant interior. On 
Fourth Street the vestibule is lined with brown 
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marble, tiled with mosaic work, the whole effect 
brightened by the brass on elevators and staircase. A 
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few steps lead to the Arcatie. During the day the 
sunlight is mellowed by the colored glass of the roof 
and at night the rows of electric lamps flood the 
promenade and the lining, shops and offices with daz- 
zling light. 

A block distant is the graceful structure of the 
Germania Life Insurance Company, a convincing 
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Sr. PAUL.—ON LOWER FOURTH STREET. 


tribute of a powerful corporation to the greatness of 
St. Paul. Of composite style, its solid stone walls, 
lightened by architectural devices into a graceful 
effect, its tasteful carving, make it a delightful speci- 
men of the builder’s art. The vestibule sheeted with 
snowy marble is chastely elegant. The elevators that 
make all the floors equally convenient to the street, 
flash up and down in a glass well which makes them 
bright as the day itself. 

On the same street, Minnesota, another insurance 
company, the New York Life has built a towering 
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structure, whose divided front bespeaks a Honseatic 
model. Here, too, money has been used with lavish 
hand and the rich coloring of the entrance lined with 
marbles and mottled pillars from the quarries of Italy, 
is thoroughly in keeping with the mahogony wood- 
work which adds ‘to the finish of one of the finest 
buildings in the West. This building is particularly 
designed for lawyers and an extensive 
law library at the service of the tenants, 
and a bulletin, on which the daily court 
call is posted, are managed for their 
convenience. 

On Wabasha Street, is the fifth of this 
quintette of proud structures in which 
any city might well glory, were it as old 
in decades as St. Paul is to years. This 
is the Germania bank building, whose 
jasper front gazes down from the van- 
tage point of its location. The carver’s 
chisel has been used with luxurious re- 
sults on the lower story and arabesques 
are woven in intricate designs as end- 
less as the durability of the surface in 
which they are traced. 

Across the street stands the court 
house and city hall, a stately structure, 
comparatively devoid of ornament. Al- 
though the pile represents the artistic 
possibilities of a million dollars, it was 
built and is furnished for official pur- 
poses alone, and austere simplicity 
reigns supreme save at the Third Street 
entrance where slabs of Mexican onyx, 
whose rich veins of color accent their 
pearly tint, give the vestibule the ap- 
pearance of a jewel case. This was the 
gift of contractors. Scattered through 
the building are the offices of city and 
county officials, and the city and county 
courts. On the top floor are the distributing and 
reading rooms of the public library. 

On an adjacent corner, is the post-office and govern- 
ment building, constructed of the unimposing gray 
stone which is slowly cut and blasted from the founda- 
tions of many of St. Paul’s buildings. As the visitor 
will see from building operations, which are ever in 
progress in this growing city, sometimes the founda- 
tions are cut clean and smooth from rock that lies in 
regular strata and again, in places where ravines 
have been filled in to secure more area, it is necessary 
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to drive piling to secure_a staple footing for the heavy walls. It is 
nothing unusual to hear on opposite sides of a business street, the 
champing of a steam drill and the thud of a steam hammer. The 
government building is worthy of notice only on account of its 
uses, the officials and courts of the federal government being there, 
and because of its palpable incongruity with the surroundings. 
This has already been recognized by the general government and 
St. Paul will probably at an early day receive another brilliant ad- 
dition to its architectural possessions. 

The cable line, which runs near by, will carry the visitor to St. 
Anthony Hill, one of the most delightful residence portions of the 
city, past Rice Park, a pretty little resort almost in the business 
part, on which fronts the old city hall, built in 1857, and now used 
as the police headquarters, which worn structure measures the 
strides of a third of a century; past Seven Corners, to which all 
streets seem to lead in a manner perplexing to the 
stranger. Or he may saunter along upper Third 
Street and, looking from the parapet of the sandstone 
bluff on which the street is built, watch the trains 
scurry by on the tracks below or, perchance, see the 
members of the boat club in bright jerseys taking a 
spin from their island house up to the river and back. 

St. Anthony Hill is the objective point, however, 
and a walk along Summit 


Avenue reveals one of the ‘ ZEA 2 


grandest residence streets in —_— 


the world. Modern palaces 
rise on either side, gray, white, Pg 
cream-colored, jasper, every 
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APPROACH TO ROBERT STREET BRIDGE AND U. 8S. GOVERNMENT BUILDING, ST. PAUL. 
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AUL.—A SKETCH FROM THE RIVER BANK. 


















3. ST. PAUL GLOBE BUILDING. 
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tint finds its embodiment in wood or stone. Lawns 
and trees form a natural setting. From them a won- 
derful panorama is unfolded from the point where 
the river disappears in the direction of Fort Snelling 
down where it hides behind the bluffs of South St. 
Paul on its way southward. The eye, that tires of 
the buildings that stretch away below in solid 
phalanx, has only to be lifted to see the wooded 
panks on the west shore and green fields that gently 
rising vanish from sight at the crest of the high lands. 
The bridges, over which vehicles and persons are 
hurrying, show where the tides of life flow back and 
forth from bank to bank. 

The asphalt pavement, clean as is a floor, on which 
the horses’ hoofs ring clear and sharp, is prettily 
covered with the mosaic of sunshine and shadow and 
a quiet in keeping with the aristocratic limits imparts 
an added charm. Bounded by this beautiful avenue, 
isa residence district which is filled with dwellings 
equally a source of pride to the city. Not so elegant, 
because the homes of people of lesser means, they 
display a marvelous amount of architectural taste 
and, as the dwellings of the middle classes, they are 
unsurpassed in any city. 

Below the hill, is University Avenue which, broad 
and straight, extends even to Minneapolis and is 
destined to be famous some day as one of the greatest 
avenues in the world. It leads to the suburbs of 
Macalester and Merriam Park, which are filled with 
graceful villas. At the former place is Macalester 
College, a protege of the Presbyterian Church, which 
has provided it with an excellent home. Not far dis- 
tant is another pair of suburbs, Hamline and St. An- 
thony Park, the first of which has Hamline University 
and its group of buildings which have been furnished 
by the Methodist Church. Other smaller suburban 
stations have sprung up near their older neighbors 
along the railroad lines that link the cities into a 
municipality with two political heads but one common 
interest. 

Fronting St. Anthony Hill and its beautiful resi- 
dences is Dayton’s Bluff on which pleasant homes are 
seen among trees and lawns. Hereare Indian mounds, 
the memento of a race which once owned the land now 
transformed by trade. From them a view of surpass- 
ing beauty can be had of the city held in the hollow 
of Nature’s hand, of the valley looking southward 
and the hills that advance to and receed from the 
shore. No other view is so complete and it well re- 
pays the trouble of seeking this perspective. Not far 
distant is the fish hatchery and those interested in the 
methods by which a State stocks its depleted streams, 
will find much to interest them. 

Parks without number are found unexpectedly, 
throughout the city limits. The local government 
has appreciated the natural beauty about St. Paul and 
has conserved it as far as possible. At Como is the 
largest pleasure ground of the series of thirty eight 
parks. A little lake has been the pretty nucleus 
about which handsome grounds have been laid out, 
hills toned down by terraces and winding drives con- 
structed. This work of ornamentation was done by 
the hands of the prisoners committed to the work- 
house in the vicinity, who thus reimburse the county 
for their support. The parE provides a pleasant, 
objective point for fully as pleasant a drive along 
some of the northwestern avenues. Lake Phalen is 
to the northwestern portion of the city what Como is 
to its quarter and an avenue four miles in length con- 
nects these charming sheets of water. Near Phalen 
the little village of Gladstone has sprung up on the 
lines of the Wisconsin Central and the St. Paul and 
Duluth Railroad. 

Excursions beyond the city might be taken in any 
direction with the certainty of finding many objects 
of interest. Up the west shore of the river lies Men- 
dota, a village founded before St. Paul and once the 
headquarters of the fur trade. With every prospect 
of a business future, its life blood was transfused into 
the more vigorous rival and in the senility of pictur- 
esque old age, it awaits entire extinction, its few in- 
habitants being the listless descendants of its early 
settlers. Across from Mendota is the famous fort, 











RESIDENCE OF A. Lb, STICKNEY, SUMMIT AVENUE, ST. PAUL. 


under whose walls it formerly cowered for protection. 
Without being the scene of sanguinary conflict 
between soldier and savage, Fort Snelling obtained 
much prominence from its strategic location at the 
key of the Northwest. In its guard room, the leaders 
of the Indian massacres, who were not executed at 
Mankato, were confined as prisoners before they were 
hanged, and an imagination not very vivid can still 
see the stolid faces of the Sioux as they apathetically 
awaited their doom, the unrelenting hatred of their 





form for dress parade, and the uniforms make a 
bright spot on the parade ground. With the 
reverberations of the evening gun the stars and 
stripes come fluttering down from their lofty place 
where they can be seen even from St. Paul on a clear 
day. An occasional Indian wanders about the former 
domain of his fathers, a suggestive reminder of the 
fall of his race. A small settlement of them is located 
below the city, near South Park, which consists of a 
few tepees and is called Kaposia. Here, fora long 
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RESIDENCE OF THEO. HAMM, DAYTON’S BLUFF, ST. PAUL. 


more desperate, who stood chained to the benches on 
either side. 

Now a detachment of regulars keeps up a semblance 
of a military post. The quaint round tower, the neat 
officers’ quarters and the old gray walls make up the 
sum of its attractions and furnish little evidence of 
former stirring times. At sundown, the companies 





time the band of Little Crow, the notorious leader in 
the Sioux massacre of 1862, was located. The few 
Indians now in the vicinity are semi-civilized and 
largely half-breeds, their general appearance in- 
dicating a gypsy origin rather than a descent from 
the nations of the red men. Still their deterioration 
hardly allows an analysis of their origin. 
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From Fort Snelling it is but ashort drive to Minne- 
haha Falls, whose euphonic name has done as much 
to make it famous as has the beauty of the fall itself. 
Minnehaha Creek at this point laughingly leaps over 
an opposing crest and exultingly takes its way down 
the picturesque ravine below. The delicate beauty 
of the snowy sheet that turns the sunlight to dazzling 
colors as it falls across its way, impressed itself upon 
the Indians and the name they gave the fall sums up 
its dainty attributes in the single phrase, ‘‘laughing 
water.” The ground surrounding this historic fall 
has been turned into a park and here, during the 
months of Summer,.pleasure seekers are ever found, 
from the soldier who has run over from the fort to 
chat with the comely nurse girls, to the tourist who 
has stopped to see a fall as delicate as is the filmy 
web of a bridal veil. 

Those who like the curious and quaint, can drive 
out to Little Canada, a village 
founded, when St. Paul was in 
its infancy, by some of the French 
voyageurs who came from Canada 
to seek wilder scenes. The old 
mission chapel still stands with ti 
only the slight changes necessary | 
to repel the attack of the ele- 
ments. The slow going inhabit- 
ants cling to their early ways, 
French is taught in the village 
school and on Sunday the priest 
preaches to his parishioners in 
the patois, which separation from 
the active world has developed. 
With no aspirations, no energy, 
this little village drowsily slum- 
bers in the shadow of one of the 
greatest cities of the continent and 
feels no ambition stir its pulse. 
It is a little genre picture and that 
is all. One of the hoary headed 
patriarchs, Joe Boulanger, once 
lived among the Chippewas, as 
a member of the tribe, and took 
asa wifea dusky beauty. The 
descendants of this union are now 
prosperous farmers but after many 
years of wedded life, the woman 
transferred her affections to one 
of her own race. 

St. Paul is in the heart of a great 
park. Within a radius of ten 
miles nature has flung down sixty 
lacustrine gems among the valleys 
and on the plateaus. Around 
them are found smooth beaches 
receding into green swards, alter- 
nating with delightful groves. 
Most generally known over the 
country is Minnetonka the great 
Northwestern summer resort. 
Within a few minutes ride by rail 
from St. Paul, the latter’s resi- 
dents frequently seek its cool 
breezes, take a journey about the 
bays, forgetting business cares in 
the dulce far niente induced by 
the soothing influence of sky, water and shore. Fash- 
ion reigns here. Less conventional in surroundings, 
smaller in size but proportionately as beautiful, is 
White Bear Lake and its insular brilliant, Manitou 
Island. Around it are the Summer homes of ,people 
who prefer its cool groves and breezes, to the hot 
streets and and stifling air of the city. Trains run 
frequently to this pleasant resort and to Bald Eagle 
Lake, a little sheet of water just beyond, and the 
business man, brain weary with ledger or brief, finds 
relief in handling a tiller during a run before the 
breeze across the lake or in taking a pull in one of the 
little bays. 

East of the city, lying in an environment of wooded 
hills of remarkable pictoral beauty is Lake E!mo, the 
resort of many families which desire a more retired 
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place of recreation than Minnetonka and White Bear. 
In every direction are such lakes, the shores of which 
have been pre-empted by the residences of city people. 
Their waters are the home of gamey fish and many 
an hour is pleasantly spent in luring them from the 
depths. 

The hunting and fishing on the St. Croix and Chi- 
sago Lakes, with their wild but beautiful surround- 
ings, is at St. Paul’s door, and the sportsman can 
revel in their preserves without let or hindrance. 

Those who enjoy observing industrial processes, 
can visit the State Reform School and see the methods 
employed in turning three hundred boys, taken from 
unfortunate associations, into good citizens. No other 
institution better exemplifies the the education of 
head and hand, one half of the day being given to 
the school room and one half to the workshop, where 
toys which amuse‘ youngsters who are guarded with 
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THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, ST. PAUL. 


the care of loving parents, are made by these youth- 
ful artisans. Nor is recreation forgotten and the 
playground rings at certain hours with shouts as joy- 
ous as if the strong lunged players were free to go 
where they wished. In the afternoon, the boys’ 
band practises on the lawn and in the evening they 
give an open air concert for the pleasure of the in- 
mates and those who may be enjoying an evening 
drive along the adjacent avenue. 

The great armories of the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern railrrads exemplify the marvellous 
contrivances of man. Heavy locomotives are handled 
as if they were feathers. Here they are repaired and 
fitted up for service; here, cars are built from the 
common freight to the expensive sleeping coach and 
here the implements and instruments for the whole 





























line are made and the supplies are stored ready for 
requisition. The permit, which allows the intelligent 
tourist an inspection of these shops, throws open to 
his gaze the manual process of making good the wear 
and tear of railroads, and that, too, of the greatest 
lines on the continent. The inferiority of the strength 
of man to natural forces is realized, when wheels are 
forced on their axles by hydraulic presses with the 
ease that a glove is crumpled in the hand, or when 
the steam hammer, tons in weight, pounds the bar of 
steel as a smithy would a red hot shoe. When the 


absolute order of these great armories is seen, the 
obedience in conduct to a system of which they are 
but small parts, then does the power of the human 
brain seem greater than aught else on earth. 

At South St. Paul are the stockyards which are 
rapidly becoming the market for Northwestern hogs 
and cattle, 


In connection with the stock yards is 
a large packing establishment, 
where those, who desire to see the 
changes which turn the Saxon 
terms to French derivatives, can 
watch the “‘sticker” dripping with 
blood from his work and see the 
writhing bodies slide along the 
rail to be plunged into the hot 
water tank where they are scalded. 
After this fiery bath they are 
drawn through machines that re- 
move the bristles. The ‘‘header” 
deftly decapitates the warm bodies 
and in rapid sequence they are 
opened, cleaned ard at last hung 
in the chill room. Only a few 
‘minutes elapse from the time the 
shackles are attached to the hog’s 
hind leg and it is drawn sbrilly 
squealing or stolidly grunting to 
the knife that keen and sure sey- 
ers the jugular whose warm stream 
spurts over the laborer, until the 
carcass of pork is ready for cut- 
ting and curing. 

Near by is the distillery where 
the yellow corn is turned into 
spirits, the amount of which is 
always carefully watched by the 
revenue agents who are ever pres- 
ent. Uncle Sam’s seals, delicate 
as wax but strong as the govern- 
ment, are on the vats where car- 
loads of mash in fermentation 
boil as if over a fire, while bub- 
bles of carbonic acid gas rise on 
the surface and flash out in great 
waves; they are on the joints of 
the red, white or blue pipes which 
carry the mash, the steam or the 
distilled spirits, and government 
locks are on the hoppers in which 
the meal is stored, on the glass box 
through which the limpid stream 
of raw spirits from the still is ever 
pouring and on the cast iron tubes 
packed with charcoal through 
which the stream is forced by hy- 

draulic pressure and_cleared of impurities, so that not 
an ounce of meal ora pint of the jealously guarded 
product can escape the espionage of the trusted officer. 
One-tenth of the entire out-put of spirits for the 
country is manufactured here and is under the care 
of the government, from the moment the grain in the 
freight cars is side tracked near the building until the 
refined spirits reach the consumer to be used as the 
basis for high wines. 

The population of St. Paul is as interesting as is 
the scenery or the industries. It is thoroughly cos- 
mopolitan in its composition. The descendants of the 
Puritans of New England, the Dutch of New York 
and the pioneers of the Western Reserve, elbow the 
natives of Germany, Ireland, England, France, Po- 
land and Bohemia in their daily work. Foreign idio- 
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8ST. PAUL.—VIEW OF FOURTH STREET, LOOKING EAST FROM THE GLOBE BUILDING. 
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DANIEL R. NOYES, PRESIDENT ST. PAUL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 




















THE ST. PAUL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING. 





syncracies are quickly abraded by the freedom of 
Western life and the effects of foreign attachments 
are practically found only in papers, which have 
their strength in the language familiar in former 
days. All citizens are fired with the spirit of the 
growing section and are a solid corps in pushing for- 
ward to win all legitimate spoils from the future. If 
the material objects of life have thus far absorbed 
their energies, allowance must be made that their in- 
heritance consisted only of strong hands and brave 
hearts, and with these alone they secured the future 
of themselves and dependents. They have not for- 
gotten their duties to their successors. A public 
school system, such as any city in the East with the 
culture of two centuries might be proud to own, com- 
plete, from the Kindergarten that amuses and gently 
developes the infant mind, to the manual training 
school whose educational leaven will be felt in the 
ennobling of labor by showing it as an art and the 
teachers’ training school which imparts the best 
methods of instruction, will finish the work of Ameri- 
canizing which association may not have done. 

If the citizen from Ireland or Germany feels his 
pulses stirred by the green banner or the yellow and 
black of the fatherland, it is due onlyto memory. His 
heart is loyal to the blue, emblematical of his hopes, 
to the white, the peace and equality he has found in 
the land of his adoption, and to the red, glowing as 
his gratitude. It is the unifying influence of this 
great section which makes all the acquisitions of art 
certain in their turn, as those of business are in the 
present, which leads the citizen to be proud of his 
city, its beauty, its industry and its people. 

ConvDE HAMLIN. 





THE BUSINESS LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


When a man makes a great success in life people 
are curious to know how he got his start and what 
favorable circumstances helped him along. So it is 
with a city; we are interested in hearing of its early 
struggles with rivals and of the natural conditions 
which aided its growth. We ask, Why did a city 
grow up at this particular place instead of at some 
other point which was once just as promising and just 
as ambitious? Some cities stand upon sites which 
nature seems to have marked out for the activities of 
large urban populations—for examples, take New 
York, where the Hudson and East Rivers flow into a 
superb land-locked bay; or Pittsburg, where the two 
rivers join to form the Ohio; or Louisville, at the 
Falls of the Ohio; or Buffalo, at the foot of Lake 
Erie; or Chicago, which grew up on the little creek 
nearest to the head of Lake Michigan where a 
schooner could find a harbor in the early days of lake 
navigation. This is not true of St. Paul. It is com- 
monly supposed to be at the head of navigation on 
the Mississippi; but the fact is steamboats can go 
some eight miles further up the stream to the mouth 
of the Minnesota River, and there, where stands the 
little hamlet of Mendota, it was once supposed that 
the great city of the Northwest would arise. Another 
theory much entertained in the time of the early 
settlement of the Upper Mississippi Valley was that 
the proper place for the city was where the St. Croix 
joins the Mississippi. Red Wing and Lake City, on 
Lake Pepin, were also thought to have superior ad- 
vantages over St. Paul; and so was Hastings—but 
they are all quiet villages now. 

Townsite booming was just as active back in the 
fifties along the banks of the Upper Mississippi as it 
is now on the shores of Puget Sound. The determin- 
ing influence which pushed St. Paul ahead of the 
many striving villages along the river was the fact 
that while the steamboats, which at that day carried 
all the people and all the goods that came to the new 
State of Minnesota from the East, could indeed goa 
little further up stream to Mendota, the water was a 
little shallower above the St. Paul landing at lower 
stages than the captains liked. Some boats ran far 
up as the Minnesota but most of the regular packets 
from the lower river came no further than St. Paul. 
So it was St. Paul that became the distributing point 
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INTERIOR VIEW SECOND NATIONAL BANK, OF ST. PAUL. 
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for passengers and freight destined for regions fur- 
ther north and west, and not Mendota or either of the 
smart towns further down the Mississippi. Had it 
not been for the shallow places in the stream little 
farther up, Mendota would have been the city and if 
good navigable water had reached as far as the Falls 
of St. Anthony the present Twin Cities would have 
been one and that one would have been Minneapolis, 
unless, indeed, the older name of St. Anthony had 
been preserved. The first railroad was built from St. 
Paul to St. Anthony in 1862. In the era of rapid 
railway development which seon followed St. Paul 
became the nucleus of the new system of transporta- 
tion in the Northwest and its commercial supremacy 
was assured. 

The beginnings of the enormous wholesale trade, 
which aggregated $110,000,000 last year, were made 
almost as soon as the first log store was built at the 
steamboat landing, for goods were then sold in quan- 
tities to Indian traders who came in Winter mh sleds 
drawn by dogs and in Summer in canoes or Red River 
carts to exchange furs for merchandize; and in later 
years, when the trading post had grown to a village 
and siores were multiplied there was always a whole- 

















tariff, but when the Dominion Provinces join the 
American Union it will march on to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River, on the frozen shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. Most of the jobbing houses are wealthy and 
long-established. Their tall buildings line the streets 
in the heart of the city—Third, Fourth, Fifth, Robert, 
Jackson, Sibley, Wacouta and Broadway. Their 
army of commercial travelers visit every town and 
village in the entire Northwest. Efforts have been 
made to divert the jobbing trade from this city to 
other points, but they have met with a very limited 
measure of success. There are fifty-one firms in the 
city which import directly from Europe through the 
St. Paul custom house. The Jobbers’ Union is an 
organization which looks after the common interests 
of the trade, gets up excursions into the tributary 
country, entertains delegations of country merchants 
and contributes generously to the relief of places 
stricken by floods or fire or storm or drought. Its 
President is Cyrus H. Kellogg, its Vice-Presidents, 
A. Pugh and Phillip Reilly, its Secretary A. S. Tall- 
madge and its Treasurer Joseph McKibbin. 

The general business interests of the city and all 
matters pertaining to its health, progress and good 





exception of the: large hall where the Board meets 
and the adjacent quarters of the Secretary. The 
annual report, prepared by the Secretary, is a hand- 
some pamphlet of 100 pages crowded with informa- 
tion concerning St. Paul. 

Much attention has been bestowed/in recent years 
upon the development of manufacturing industries in 
St. Paul, by the Chamber of Commerce, by many 
leading citizens acting individually, and by associa- 
tions formed for thecreation of suburban towns based 
upon an artisan population. The result has been 
noteworthy. There are now in the city and its near 
suburbs no fewer than 928 manufacturing concerns, 
employing 25,341 persons and producing in 1889 a 
grand total of $48,598,894 value of products. The 
growth of the last decade in this direction may be 
measured from the statement that in 1870 the total 
value of the manufactured products of the city was 
only $1,611,378. The handsome suburban manu- 
facturing towns of North St. Paul, St. Paul Park 
and South St. Paul are wholly the outgrowth of man- 
ufacturing industry. They have twenty-five factories, 
employ 3,040 people and produced $6,720,880 during 
the year 1889. Other suburbs, such as Gladstone, 














INTERIOR VIEW COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, OF SI. PAUL. 


sale side to the business of many of them, for the 
small merchants in the newer settlements found it 
more convenient to replenish their little stocks here 
than to send to the East. In the annals of the town 
the year 1860 is usually given as the date of the be- 
ginning of wholesale trade, but there was in fact no 
dividing line in time when the retail stores began to* 
do something in a jobbing way. 
its stamp of character as a trade center almost from 
its birth. In the Middle Ages in Europe there was a 
Garman proverb to the effect that ‘‘Nuremberg’s 
hand goes through every land,” referring to the far- 
extended trade of that city. So in our later day St. 
Paul’s hand goes through all the lands of the North- 
west, and its reach from the first has been co-extensive 
with Northwestern settlement, until it followed the 
railroad across the Rocky Mountains and now rests 
upon the shores of the Pacific. 

8:. Paul’s trade, beginning on the east in Northern 
Wisconsin reaches through Minnesota, across the two 
Dakotas, across Montana and Idaho and competes in 
Washington and Oregon with that df San Francisco. 
It goes northward into Manitoba, but in rather a re- 
stricted way, owing to the obstacles of the Canadian 


In fact St. Paul got | 





government are watched over by a remarkably able 
and vital organization called the Chamber of Com- 
merce. This body is composed of 150 perpetual 
members, who have paid $100 each for their member- 
ship and who own stock in the building of the 
Chamber, and about 300 annual members, who pay 
$10 per year dues. A Board of Directors, consisting 
of sixty members, is elected annually, and meets 
every Monday morning. Regular attendance is 
secured by a fine of one dollarfor absence. The meet- 
ings are conducted with the customary formalities 
observed by deliberative bodies. There are standing 
and special committees which originate business as 
well as report on matters referred to them. The body 
is so thoroughly representative of the various business 
interests of the city and so influential in the character 
of its members that its recommendations to the Com- 
mon Council of the City have great weight. For the 
current year the President is Daniel R. Noyes, the 
Vice-President Lane K, Stone, the Secretary, (a 
salaried officer, who gives his whole time to the ser- 
vice of the Chamber,) A. S. Tallmadge, and the 
Treasurer Peter Berkey. The Chamber owns a sub- 
stantial six story building, rented for offices, with the 





St. Anthony Park and Minnesota Transfer, are also 
largely engaged in manufacturing. A few of the 
leading lines of industry only can be mentioned here, 
such as agricultural implements, carriages, wagons, — 
boots and shoes, brick, creamery butter, cigars, 
clothing, caskets, furniture, furs, stoves, harness, 
marbles, type, trunk, organ, wire, and woolen goods. 
There is ample opportunities for more factories in lines 
not now at all represented and the market for manu- 
factured goods is as wide as the entire Northwest. 
The St. Paul Indastrial Union is an association of 
citizens formed for the purpose of encouraging manu- 
factures. Its President is C. E. Marvin, Vice President, 
C. N. Bell, Secretary, A. R. Bushnell and Treasurer, 
Albert Scheffer. Out of the agitation begun by the 
Union grew a few months ago, the Manufacturers’ 
Loan and Investment Company, a corporation with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000 formed to encourage new 
enterprises in St. Paul and aid in the extension of 
old ones, by loans and other forms of assistance. Its 
President is A. H. Wilder, Vice President, Lane K. 
Stone, Secretary, Wm. F. Phelps, Treasurer, Albert 
Scheffer. The Secretary is a salaried officer, who 
gives his whole time to the work of the company 
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CENTRAL PARK METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, ST. PAUL. 


Prof. Phelps, who holds this position, has had large 
experience in similar lines of work, as Secretary of 
the Board of Trade of Winona, later as Secretary of 
the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce and more re- 
cently as Secretary of the Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The St. Paul banks are very solid and conservative 
and all do a profitable business. The stock of the 
larger and older banks is so valuable that it can rarely 
be bought unless a sale becomes necessary in closing 
the affairs of an estate. The following is a list of 
the banks with their respective capital and deposits: 


Banks Capital Average 

Stock. Deposits. 

I isis descdesenccsacecatase $1,000,000 $3,805,700 
nt I 5 5:60:56. 6:0:0450000 000004 200,000 1,555,000 
Savings Bank of St. Paul........... «-- 100,000 900,000 
Merchants National................ «++ 1,000,000 3,085,700 
CEE oncd take desscdosccssascesesiccsccs 100,000 300,000 
IR riick cccicccicasdtseccttncascetiae 200,000 277,000 
Bank of Minnesota....... .........0008 600,000 2,298,000 
| errr eee 500,000 600,000 
National German-American........... 2,000,000 2,944 200 
OG, FE FN Gi voces ccscctee: seecssade SE | écccses 
ii antnctsscancchccdigcatecceses 400,000 1,025,000 
PO IIs 6. 6. on. ci sc ccceteconsessess 100,000 90,000 
MM I hv Scick in ccacdeccseebccncancene 100,000 105,000 
Commercial National..............+.+5 500,000 850,000 
Scandinavian-American............++++ 100,000 250,000 
MAG EE TI a 5 ois.ss cine cdccsnnces 50,000 80,000 
te Pe iidescenictsscocsseanads 25,000 20,000 


The transactions of the St. Paul clearing house in- 
creased from $39,267,000 in 1880 to $209,409,000 in 
1889—a fair index of the city’s growth in that 
time. . 

St. Paul is the most important railway center on 
the continent west of Chicago. The number of trains 
running in and out of the city averages 300 daily. 
They carry every day more than 20,000 passengers. 
Twenty-eight lines of road radiate from the city— 
fourteen eastward, including those to the towns on 
Lake Superior, seven south and southwest and seven 
north and northwest. These lines are controlled by 
corporations five of which have their general offices 
in St. Paul and two in Minneapolis, while the eighth, 
and ninth, with headquarters in Milwaukee, are repre- 














sented in St. Paul by responsible officials in their 
freight, passenger and legal departments. You can 
go without change of cars from St. Paul to the Pacific 
Coast cities, to Winnipeg, to Kansas City, to St. 
Louis, to Boston to Montreal, and to Chicago by lines 
so numerous and of such special attractions each 
that even the veteran traveller is embarrassed in 
making his choice. 

We do not say much of our river navigation now-a- 
days, since the railways skirt both shores of the 
Father of Waters, yet you may see almost any day a 
fine steamboat lying at the Jackson Street wharf, 
with all colors flying, ready to start on the long, 
placid and picturesque voyage down to St. Louis— 
a voyage nowhere equalled on American Rivers for 
landscape beauty save on the Hudson, and always 
memorable to those who once make it for its charm- 
ing and restful variety of pictures of lofty bluffs, of 
wooded hills, of lush meadows and fields of grain, of 
pretty villages and of big, busy towns. 
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CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 8T. PAUL. 


The most marked characteristic of the business 
spirit of St. Paul is its breadth and liberality. Our 
merchants, our bankers, our manufacturers and our 
railroad men extend their activities over half the ter- 
ritory of the United States and this wide reach of 
their efforts and successes naturally developes a much 
broader type of business man than is found in cities 
with a small area of tributary country. Our men of 
affairs are as well-informed about regions and places 
one or two thousand miles away as about those a 
hundred miles from home. They can talk about the 
mining products and the cattle ranges of Montana, 
the fruit valleys of Oregon, the vast timber resources 
of Washington, the wheat fields of Dakota, the ship- 
ping on Lake Superior, the iron mines of Northern 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, pineries and dairy regions, 
water-powers, new railroads and new towns. They 
are men of culture and enterprise, who love their 
city and believe in its great future. 

E. V. 8. 











SUMMIT AVENUE TERRACE, ST. PAUL. 
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The first Board of Education of the City of St. Paul 
was organized in 1856. The first school building was 
erected in the following year. In 1858 there were in 
the city three public school buildings containing 606 
pupils taught by 13 teachers. Since that time the 





The officers of the Board for the current year are 
C. L. Haas, President; G. F. Kuhles, Vice President; 
E. W. White, Secretary, and C. B. Gilbert, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

The system as at present organized consists of one 
Central High School and five branch high schools, 
which cover a portion of the course and graduate to 











PROF. CC. B. GILBERT, SUPERINTENDENT OF ST. PAUL PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


growth has been very rapid, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing table, showing increase by decades: 


Number Number Number 


Buildings. Pupils. Teachers. 
DP abandeatecces at iedee 3 606 13 
etadd seeees. vebscadaes h 2 629 no 
Sasded wabhiccedsdnnduse ll 4,338 100 
1889 and 1890 to June Ib... 4l 16,436 465 


These schools are under the control of a Board of 
Education, consisting of eleven men, one from each 
ward of the city, appointed by the Mayor for the tarm 
of two years. 





the central school, one Teachers’ Training School, one 
Manual Training School, and thirty-nine district 
schools, of which nineteen include grammar schools 
and and twenty primary and intermediate only. In 
addition to this there are eleven night schools. 

These schools are housed in buildings, for the most 
part, modern, attractive in appearance, furnished with 
the most approved system of heating and ventilation, 
and equipped with all the educational aids and appli- 
ances necessary to a first class modern public school. 
Many of these buildings are models of convenience 

















CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, ST. PAUL. 








and adaptation to the needs of school work, these be- 
ing the ends sought in their construction, rather than 
architectural elegance. Among the best buildings 
may be mentioned the High School, the Manual 
Training School, the Hawthorne, in the 1st ward; 
the Humboldt, in the 6th ward; the R. A. Smith, in 
the 9th ward, and the Longfellow, in the 11th. Both 
natural and artificial means of ventilation are em- 
ployed, the latter being used in the very large build- 
ings. 

The schools are classified into special schools, 
grammar, intermediate and primary schools. These 
are under the immediate supervision and direction of 
a superintendent of schools, appointed by the Board 
of Education. He is assisted in his work by the 
principals of the several schools and by special super- 
intendents of the departments of drawing, music, 
penmanship, German, primary instruction and 
domestic economy. These special superintendents 
are not supposed to teach classes of pupils to any 
considerable extent, but rather to instruct the teach- 
ers in the particular work of these departments and 
to supervise their teaching in the several schools. 
The actual instruction is given by the regular class a 
room teachers in all subjects except German. In 
this department a special corps of 27 teachers is em- 
ployed who give all the instruction in this language. 

There are also night schools during the Winter sea- 
son for the benefit of the many who cannot attend 
during the day, instruction being given in the com- 
mon English and commercial branches. During the 
past season 1,812 of all ages availed themselves of 
these schools. 

Throughout the lower grades the instruction is uni- 
form, practically no selection of branches or courses 
of study being allowed. After the seventh year the 
first divergence occurs. Those boys desiring to take 
the course in the Manual Training School, leave the 
Grammar School at this point. The remainder of 
the pupils continue a year longer in the grammar 
schools and then enter the high schools. 

The Manual Training School of St. Paul deserves 
special mention. It is one of the first free public 
manual training or industrial schools to be equipped 
in the United States, and its new building is the most 
complete in all its appointments of any public school 
of this kind in the country. 

The course of study covers a period of three years 
and embraces both intellectual and manual training, 
so combined that no one can say where one ceases 
and the other begins. It is not a trade school, but a 
school for training boys under the ruling thought that 
all the powers of mind and body have a use and that 
the training of all is essential to symmetrical devel- 
opment. The manual portion of the work, so far as 
a division can be made, embraces drawing, carpentry, 
wood turning and carving, pattern making, and work 
in metals, including planing, polishing, molding, 
forging and finishing. ‘The completed products from 
both the wood working and the iron working labora- 
tories would do credit to any manufacturing establish- 
ment working along the same lines, 

The Central High School is an institution thor- 
oughly equipped for its work and managed on a broad 
and liberal plan. Here as in the Manual Training 
School it is the aim that students shall learn by 
doing. The laboratory or workshop method prevails 
in all departments, not merely in those such as the 
sciences, to which it is ordinarily limited. The text 
book, the library, the English language and literature, 
the ten commandments, the golden rule, are all in- 
struments employed in the cultivation of intellectual 
and moral power. 

For work in the sciences the school is provided with 
ample facilities, found mainly in three laboratories, 
one for physics, one for chemistry and one for the 
biological branches. The school also possesses a 
seven inch refracting telescope, equatorially mounted, 
made by Alvan Clark & Sons, of Boston, The stu- 
dents conduct a monthly journal of some literary ex- 
cellence and manage certain other excellent institu- 
tions whose office is to develop their powers. This 
school during the past year has been under the excel- : 
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SUMMER RESIDENCE OF PAUL H. GOTZIAN, FOREST LAKE, MINN. 

















ST. PAUL.—RESIDENCE OF,_HON. ALBERT SCHEFFER, DAYTON’S BLUFF. 
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fact that in our present age of hurry and 
the desire to do things quickly, many 
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ST. PAUL.—A. H. WILDER’S RESIDENCE, SUMMIT AVENUE. 


lent management of Mr. G. U. Carman, who suc- 
ceeded the present superintendent of schools in the 
office. 

In addition to the Central School there are five 
branch high schools. In each of these the work of 
the first year of the High School is done, those who 
have snecessfully completed it being advanced to the 
second year of the Central School. 

The Teachers’ Training School was established in 
1883. Its object is to prepare young people to be 
teachers in the schools of St. Paul. Graduates of the 
High School are admitted without examination, while 
others must pass a satisfactory test as to education 
and general qualification. ‘The course of study occu- 
pies one year and embraces in addition to psychology 
and pedagogy, a review of the elementary branches 
with especial reference to teaching them, and prac- 
tise in teaching under competent 
supervision. Hence vacancies in our 
corps of teachers are very largely 
filled by young ladies trained to the 
work according to the systems in 
vogue in the city. Through the 
agency of this school also new and 
improved methods of instruction can 
be continually fused into the schools. 

The schools of St. Paul enrolled 
during the year 1889-90 16,436 pupils. 
The average monthly salary of teach- 
ers in all grades is $62. Schools cost 
money, but money nowhere brings a 


better return. 
C. B. GILBERT. 


TO THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 








Many of the teachers who come to 
the National Convention of the Edu- 
cational Association, held in St. 
Paul this month will make an ex- 
cursion to the Yellowstone Park. At 
least ten days should be allowed for 
the trip to see the chief wonders of 
this region of marvels, but tourists 
pressed for time can manage to cut 
off some parts of the general Park 
itinerary and still see the Mammoth 
Hot Springs, the chief geysers and 
the GrandC anyon. Our advice is to 
give as much time to the Park as you 
can. There is nothing to compare 
with on the entire globe and if 
you hurry through you will always 
regret that you did not’ take a little 











more of your Summer vacation for the journey in 
‘*‘Wonderland.” All the arrangements for the Park 
travel have been so systematized by the Park authori- 
ties and the Northern Pacific Railroad that you can 
know to a dollar before starting just what the trip 
will cost you. For the distance travelled, and the 
extraordinary interest of the sights and scenes, it is 
the cheapest as wellas the most memorable excursion 
in the world. 
ee 


OATMEAL SNARES. 





We have nothing to say at present concerning the 
numerous vaunted benefits of oatmeal as a food com- 
modity, and, indeed, there can be no doubt that good 
oatmeal, properly prepared, is of benefit to the human 
system. But the question arises whether it is nota 
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RESIDENCE OF E. C. LONG, SUMMIT AVENUE, ST. PAUL. 
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people injure their digestive organs by 
eating oatmeal not sufficiently cooked, 
and, therefore, in a conditton in which 
the digestive fluids cannot act upon it, 
leaving it undigested simply to act as any 
foreign body would act in the system, 
as a violent mechanical irritant. We 
are forced to this conclusion by the now 
too prevalent advertisements of oatmeal 
prepared by different manufacturers, and 
claimed to be so prepared as to enable it 
to be cooked in from three to five 
minutes. This is simply an impossibility, 
These kinds of so-called datmeals are 
simply decorticated oats, which before 
grinding are steamed. This steaming 
destroys any low organisms that may 
bein the oats. A little bicarbonate of 
soda and lime is added to help dissolve 
the albuminoids, and in some instances 
diastaste, to increase the converting 
power of the starch to sugar, but there 
is nothing in this process that can, in 
our opinion, so alter the chemical nature 
of oats or oatmeal as to make it possible 
to cook it ready for easy digestion in 
three or five minutes. Against this 
snare and delusion we would warn the reader. While 
thoroughly cooked oatmeal, cooked in the good old- 
fashioned way, is no doubt a nutritious dish, these 
deceitful and misleading prepared oatmeals are a 
constant source of great danger, and, to be on the 
safe side, avoid them.—American Analyst. 
@e 

Electricity is coming like a messenger of good to 
the tired pumper of wells and cisterns in villages and 
country houses. A small electric plant has been 
manufactured that will pump 100 gallons of water an 
hour, with absolutely no attention. A comparatively 
weak current will set the pump at work. A float in 
the tank cuts off the current when the tank is full, 
and, sinking to the bottom when the tank is empty, 
starts the motor and the pump by connecting the 
circuit. It is thus automatic. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The coast-line of Alaska exceeds that of the United 
States, and its territory is equal in extent to the 
portion of the United States east of the Mississippi 
River. 





* 
* 


The Hoquiam Washingtonian warbles thusly: Come, 
strangers, to this peaceful shore; come tickle the soil 
with a dollar—a hoe and a spade and the granger’s 
own trade, then listen—hear old nature ‘‘holler.” 

* 
*% 

One of Utah’s inexplicable marvels is a mountain 
thickly covered with oyster shells. It is thirty-five 
miles northeast of Salt Lake City, and is over 4,000 
feet higher than the city, which is 4,300 feet above 
sea level. 

*# 

According to a California paper the Chinese at San 
Joe, Cal., lease property from white men for twelve 
months in the year and charge their tenants for 
thirteen months, there being that many months in 


the Chinese year. 


* 
* 


The gold beaters of Berlin, at the Paris exposition, 
showed gold leaves so thin that it would require 282,- 
000 to produce the thickness of a single inch, yet each 
leaf is so perfect and free from holes as to be impene- 
trable by the strongest electric light. If these leaves 
were bound in book form it would take 15,000 to fill 
the space of ten common bookleaves. 

e_ 
* 

CRIMINAL HyPpNotTisM —As regards experimental 
hypnotism as practiced by the laity, it is time its dan- 
gers were fully understood and a complete halt therein 
called, enforced, if need be, by stringent statutory 
enactment. To danger health, or to rob one of his 
or her mental status, is certainly as criminal as the 
picking of a pocket or an assault upon the person.— 
Medical Age. 

*# 

Simir1A SimiLipus.—They have an effective way 
of dealing with habitual drunkards in Norway and 
Sweden. ‘They put them in jail and feed them en- 
tirely on bread and wine. The bread is steeped in 
wine for an hour before it is served. ‘The first day a 
man will take it, but before many more he will hate 
the sight of it. After an incarceration of this sort 
many become total abstainers. 

+ * 

ANTIPYRIN DANGFROUS —No less than seventeen 
deaths from overdoses of antipyrin having occurred 
in a fortnight in Vienna duririg the prevalence of 
la grippe, when the sales of the drug were enormous, 
and until recently it could be bought freely by the 
laity. Since then, and partly in consequence of these 
fatalities, the sale of antipyrin has been forbidden ex- 
cept upon the prescription of a physician. 

% 
* 

According to a doctor, expert in treatment of 
lunatics, ‘the physical means of recuperating the 
worn and wasted system of the insane are heat, milk 
and rest and the greatest of these is rest.” Trial of 
the same simple system is commended to persons 
physically below par.; and the course of a successful 
Spanish merchant is quoted in suggestive confirma- 
tion. He ‘tused to laugh at overworked people who 
went to the mountains or to watering places; when 
he had a little leisure he stayed in bed about three 
days.” 

¥# 

French engineers are planping for an attack upon 
that hitherto virgin peak of the Alps, the Jungfrau. 
They propose to continue the present line of railroad 
from Interlaken to Lauterbrunnen as far as Stockel- 
berg, at the foot of the Jungfrau, and thence to 
mount up by a succession of slanting cable roads, 
forming a zigzag, toa height of some twelve thousand 
feet, landing nearly at the summit of the mountain, 
where there will be a hotel for the excursionists who 
are expected to make the trip by thousands daily. 
There will have to be five steps to the great stair-case, 
and a separate railroad for each step, making five 
changes of cars’ necessary to reach the summit. 
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J. J. HILL’S NEW RESIDENCE IN THE FOREGROUND. 


8ST. PAUL.—VIEW ON SUMMIT AVENUE. 
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ST. PAUL’S NEW SUBURBAN ELECTRIC LINES. 


For the electric line now in operation to Macalester 
College, St. Thomas College and Groveland Park, the 
beautiful new suburb on the banks of the Mississippi 
River, near the end of the Summit Avenue Boulevard, 
the city is indebted to the public-spirit and energy of 
two of her most prominent citizens, Archbishop 
Ireland and Thomas Cochran. The Catholic Arch- 
bishop is a man of many-sided genius, a great 
organizer and leader in the affairs of his church, a 
powerful preacher, a brilliant orator on civic occasions 
and an excellent man of business. He-‘is very 
much liked and respected by people of all creeds. 
Thomas Cochran is a pillar of Protestantism, an ardent 
Presbyterian, a leader in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association movement and a conspicuous figure in 
the national assemblies of his denomination. He is 
at the same time a forcible orator on public occasions, 
an earnest worker for moral and political reforms 
and a sagacious and successful man of affairs, 
standing at the head of one of the great financial 
firms of our city, which gather the surplus money 
of the East and distribute it in fruitful enterprises 
and safe investments for the building up of the 
Northwest. 

The co-operation of these two eminent citizens in a 
movement for the development of a large extent of 
suburban territory grew out of the popular agitation 
of a year ago last winter for the building of rapid 
transit lines. Both had considerable landed interests 
in Reserve Township, that handsome stretch of 
rolling, park-like country, half enclosed by the Missis- 
sippi River, which lies just west of the best residence 
part of the city proper and is included in its municipal 
limits. Reserve Township, with its groves of oaks 
and elms, its hills commanding extensive views over 
both the cities which form the dual metropolis of the 
Northwest, its winding roads, its bold wooded bluffs 
along the river, deeply creased with picturesque 
ravines where little streams leap over the brown 
rocks and hide in thickets of ferns and flowering 
shrubs is, indeed, one vast natural park. It lies at 
the doors of both St. Paul and Minneapolis, but owing 
to the want of transportation facilities by which it 
could be reached, it has until recently, been as rural 
and apparently as remote as if it had been a hundred 
miles away. No large city has as beautiful a tract 


of country as this close at hand for suburban homes— 
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not even the Walnut Hills of Cincinnati on the banks 
of the Wissahickon, in Philadelphia, equal it for 
natural beauty. 

It will be remembered that the rapid transit agita- 
tion of the winter of 1889, growing out of the con- 
viction that the old street car company was not 
awake to the modern improvements in transit and to 
the needs of the city, resulted in the granting by the 
St. Paul City Council of a number of new charters, 
and that afterwards, after an agreement between a 
Chamber of Commerce committee and Thomas Lowry 
ratified by the Council in which he promised the city 
all that public opinion demanded in the way of in- 
creased and more rapid urban and suburban transpor- 
tation, all the new schemes were dropped except that 
of Archbishop Ireland and Mr. Cochran. These 
gentlemen came to a friendly understanding with the 
street car potentate. They held a charter for an ex- 
perimental electric line from the street railway ter- 
minus at Victoria Street and Grand Avenue out the 
avenue to the bank of the Mississippi, a distance of 
three miles, and also for a line from the junction of 
Randolph Street and West Seventh out Randolph to 
the river, these two lines exactly parallelling each 
other at a distance of one mile apart. It was agreed 
that their Reserve Loan, Investment and Improve- 
ment Company should build these lines and that the 
street railway company would meet them with electric 
lines of its own and would equip and operate these 
impoftant stburban roads as extensions of its system. 
Both Mr. Lowry and Mr. Cochran had given close 
attention to the experiments with the Prossor motor 
which promised at one time to successfully use steam 
power in city transit; but this new invention de- 
veloped insuperable faults and the complete success 
of electric power on street lines in other cities and 
the demonstration of its economy as well as its practic- 
ability, caused them to turn to the new power as the 
best. 

The Reserve Company went ahead and built its 
Grand Avenue line and by the time it was ready to 
operate Mr. Lowry had converted his road up Oak- 
land Avenue and out Grand Avenue to Victoria 
Street into an electric line, so that the two lines, run 
as one continuous electric transit from the corner of 
Broadway and Fifth, in the business heart of the 
city, for a distance of six miles. , The suburban 
line is very solidly constructed and runs straight as 
a ruled line on a sheet of paper, out the center of 

















Grand Avenue to its terminus in the pleasant woods of 
Groveland Park. 

The St. Paul public adopted this Groveland line 
from the day it was opened as the favorite excursion 
route of the city, and no wonder, for it leads out into 
green fields and through a charming variety of semi- 
rural scenery to a superb point of view on the high 
bank.of the Mississippi where the virgin forests have 
scarcely been disturbed, and whence the prospect is 
all of woods and waters save where the stately arches 
of the new Marshall Avenue bridge rise above the 
stream. On holidays and Sundays, and in the long 
Summer evenings, the cars are crowded with lovers 
of nature, eager to escape for a little while from the 
brick walls and the paved streets, to breathe the pure 
air of the country and to wander under green boughs 
along woodland paths. It is a very orderly crowd, 
for there are no amusements—no games and no 
saloons—at the end of the route to attract the rough 
elements of the city’s population. 

Starting at Smith Park, the little square of green, 
with its central fountain and soldier in bronze, in the 
midst of the traffic of the wholesale district, the 
electric road follows Fifth Street and turns a sharp 
corner into Wabasha where the towers of the new 
court house throw down a flood of melody from their 
chimes every quarter-hour. Another turn is made at 
the old Market House, where the florists fill the broad, 
sheltered side- walk with their roses and fuchsias; and 
still another at the Seven Corners, a bustling focus of 
street movement. Here the Hill cable line is crossed 
and the run out West Seventh Street is begun. In 
this journey through busy streets, crowded with 
vehicles of all kinds, one of the great advantages of 
the electric system is noticeable. A cable car must 
go as fast as the cable, or must let go its grip and 
stop, but an electric car can go slower or faster at the 
will of the mar at the lever. The more current the 
more speed; the less current the less speed, this ex- 
plains the whole matter. In crowded streets, and 
especially in streets where horse cars run upon the 
same tracks as the electric cars, the speed of the 
latter is constantly modified to suit circumstances; 
but when the car is out in the suburbs it makes ten or 
fifteen miles an hour without any difficulty. It is 
interesting to note the power of the electric motor, 
after the train has left Seventh Street and turned up 
the Oakland Avenue hill. This is a pretty stiff grade 
for a street car, and when horses were used upon it, 
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the car barely crawled up its slope. Now the electric 
motor propels its own heavily loaded car and 
draws after it the still more heavily loaded trail car, 
moving as rapidly and smoothly as though on level 
ground. 

There are fine views all the way up the slope of 
Oakland Avenue hill, to be enjoyed from the cars— 
on one side the tall houses high up on the crest where 
Summit Avenue runs, look very stately and castle 
like; on the other stretches out the lower level of the 
city to the river and to the green line of the trans- 
Mississippi bluffs. Once up the hill the train turns 
into Grand Avenue, here a pleasant shady street with 
more vacant lots than dwellings and a general air of 
village quiet. The dwellings are rarer and newer as 
you advance. A little stretch of open prairie is 
crossed, then a bridge over the Short Line tracks 
which run to Minneapolis and just beyond the broad 
avenue cuts through a noble grove of oaks. Macalester 





realize the ideas of the landscape gardener, this will 
be the finest residence street in the world. It has 
often been said by tourists that Euclid Avenue in 
Cleveland, surpasses any street of dwellings in 
Europe; well, our Summit Avenue will one day far 
surpass the famous thoroughfare that is the pride of 
the Ohio city on Lake Erie. 

Less than a mile beyond Macalester, the electric 
road running parallel to the boulevard, and in sight 
of it all the way, you come to the terminal station of 
Groveland. Here there is much activity in home- 
building, and no wonder, for the site and the sur- 
roundings are almost ideal for suburban residences. 
On the north the country is open and there is a 
pleasant outlook across a rolling plain dotted with 
pretty houses to the towers of the Catholic College 
of St. Thomas, standing in the midst of groves of 
oaks and fronting on a pretty lake. In the further 
distance, as shown in our picture, can be seen the 





have much faith in the continued progress of these two 
vital, advancing cities if you entertain any doubts that 
they will some day be one. 

The construction of the Randolph Street electric 
line is waiting the action of the City Conncil in the 
matter of reducing the grade of the hill on that street. 
The present grade is about eight per cent. That is 
not too steep for a single car propelled by an electric 
motor to surmount and grades of the same degree are 
managed very well by the electric roads in Tacoma 
and Seattle, but nowhere is there a line on which a 
motor car hauling another car goes up such an ascent. 
Five per cent. is the maximum grade practical for 
such service. The Randolph Street line will be a 
favorite excursion route as soon as it is built, and in 
time the street will be lined with residences. It is 
therefore desirable to construct the road so that the 
usual electric train of two cars can run upon it. 

There is nowhere around St. Paul a more beautiful 
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is soon reached, with its group of handsome red col- 
lege buildings, its green campus, its rows of pretty 
villas, where live the professors and other people who 
are fond of living in the shadow of an institution of 
learning and who appreciate the beauty of landscapes. 
That is the village of Merriam Park, which you see 
across the fields, and those distant steeples above the 
trees on the western horizon are in Minneapolis. 
This is the new Summit Avenue Boulevard close at 
hand, with its two roadways and its central parkway 
and here at the crest of the hill, where both cities can 
be seen, is a huge mound covered with turf, left to be 
the foundation of some future statue or monument. 
What a superb site this would be for a colossal statue 
typifying the West, like the statue of Bavaria at 
Munich. When this grand boulevard is bordered 
with handsome houses, as it will be before many 
years, and when the trees and shrubbery in its broad 
three-miles long stretches of parkway are grown to 





village of Merriam Park. On the south is a suc- 
cession of knolls and glades, and on the west the 
forest begins and stretches for about half a mile to 
the steep bluffs that border the Mississippi. Through 
these pleasant woods run many paths leading to 
glens that descend to the river’s margin. In almost 
every glen there is a water-fall. The best known of 
these charming little cascades is Shadow Falls. At 
the place where the broad boulevard ends at the river 
bluffs there is a noble view up and down the stream, 
for so wild is the landscape that there is nothjng save 
the new bridge a half mile up the river to indicate 
that you are midway between two great cities and 
that you stand, in fact, very close to the actual center 
of population of a dual metropolis having nearly 400,- 
000 inhabitants. Yet you are here less than five 
miles from the business center of Minneapolis 
and but a little more than five from the business 
center of St. Paul. Bearing this in mind you cannot 





rural drive than out Randolph Street to the point 
near the river where it intersects the street leading 
north to Groveland and Merriam Park. You are in 
the country soon after passing Victoria Street and a 
very lovely green country it is, too, with handsome 
farm houses here and there, lush meadows spangled 
with flowers and frequent groves of oaks and elms. 
The contours of the landscape are so graceful and the 
alternation of woods and green slopes and plains is 
so pleasing to the eye, that one might easily imagine 
that the whole country for three miles had been im- 
proved for a park by some skillful artist. The new 
city street, broad and well-graded has taken the place 
of one of the original section-line farm roads running 
out of the city. This fact accounts for the rows of 
maples by the wayside, the comfortable farm-houses 
with their red barns, the stone school house and the 
general air of long-established rural comfort and 
prosperity. It is almost a pity that these handsome 
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farms must be cut up into city lots, but that is their 
evident destiny. The electric road will soon 
make of the whole three miles length of the street 
and of the entire district between it and the Sum- 
mit Boulevard, a thickly-settled region of suburban 
homes. ; 

It will not be out of place in this connection briefly 
to discuss the probable future of the large portion of 
Reserve Township that is not reached by the Grand 
Avenue electric line and that will lie at a consider- 
able distance from the Randolph street line. We 
refer to the hilly and beautiful district lying imme- 
diately in the bend of the Mississippi, opposite Fort 
Snelling and Minnehaha Falls. This district is now 
a region of small farms, used mainly for dairying and 
for market-gardening. It is dotted here and there 
with oak groves and it offers to the eye a great 
variety of pleasing scenery and to the home-builder 
no end of admirable sites for rural residences—in 
sheltered valleys, on commanding eminences, on 
green slopes flanked by woodlands and on the bold 
bluffs which look down upon the river. A high bridge 
leads across to the important military post of Fort 
Snelling, dear to the pioneers of Minnesota for its 
historical associations and for the sense of protection 
its presence gave to them in the days when the 
Indian frontier was dangerously near. ‘This post has 
recently been greatly improved and enlarged by the 
Government and will at all times be occupied bya 
large body of troops. The new quarters for officers 
and men are of the best and most durable character, 
They make a town in themselves, with the storehouses 
of the Quartermaster’s and Commissary departments 
the stables, the magazines for ammunition and the 
headquarters buildings. In another year electric 
transit will no doubt be extended out West Seventh 
Street to the end of the bridge opposite the fort, and 
this line will make available for suburban homes a 
large area of very handsome country lying within 
easy walking distance of the road, including a con- 
siderable stretch of the river bluffs. 

Minnehaha Falls, on the creek of the same name, 
which flows into the Mississippi about a mile anda 
half above Fort Snelling, is famous in song and 
story and is probably the most interesting spot in the 
State to all lovers of poetry and legend. It is 
reached by local trains from St. Paul and by a motor 
line from Minneapolis. The drive from the former 
city crosses the river at the Snelling bridge and 
traverses the military reservation. It will not be 
long before the river will be bridged at a point 
opposite the Falls and near the end of Cleveland 
Avenue and we shall have a cross-town electric line 
through the Midway district, running from Lake 
Como through Hamline, Merriam Park and Groveland 
Park, terminating at the Falls and connecting there 
with the existing motor line to Minneapolis. The 
whole of Reserve Township will thus be thrown open 
to convenient access from both cities. 1ts ample area 
of attractive country will one day be occupied, just as 
are the surroundings of Philadelphia, Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Cincinnati and all large Eastern cities, by the 
dwellings and grounds of people who are fond of 
trees, gardens, lawns and rural scenes. ‘There will 
be handsome domains of five or ten acres each and 
many smaller places of an acre of ground, or of one 
or two lots. The development of the saburbs of the 
Twin Cities hasonly just begun. Until recently both 
St. Paul and Minneapolis have been so village-like 
themselves, with their separate houses and quiet, 
shady streets, that few people have felt the need of 
seeking the suburbs for fresh air and green fields 
and flowers; but now they are fast filling up their 
vacant places, building long brick rows of dwellings, 
paving their residence streets and filling the air with 
the din and dust of traffic. As a consequence the 
charms of a semi-rural life will be more and more 
attractive to a multitude of people as this process of 
city growth continues. Far-sighted, enterprising men, 
like Archbishop Ireland and Thomas Cochran, foresee 
the magnitude of the suburban movement in the near 
future and are prepared with their electric railway 
enterprises to meet and guide it. 
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THE MAST, BUFORD & BURWELL CO.’S PLOW 
FACTORY. 


Although there are many factories representing all 
lines of trade, in the Twin Cities, it is doubtful if one 
of them is of more importance and benefit to the 
Northwest than the plow factory of The Mast, Buford 
& Burwell Co., of St. Paul. We present a view of 
this immense institution herewith, and can assure our 
readers of a cordial welcome should they ever take 
advantage of an opportunity to visit 
the plant. It is located at Gladstone, 
one of St. Paul’s many manufactur- 
ing suburbs, and can be reached by 
either the Wisconsin Central or St. 
Paul & Duluth railways at almost 
any hour of the day. The Mast, 
Buford & Burwell Co. is one of the 
oldest established implement houses 
in the country and is justly entitled 
to the excellent reputation and rush- 
ing trade it is now enjoying. 

This house for years controlled the 
entire Northwert on Baford plows, 
but since their own factory has been 
in operation they have been free 
from restriction and their trade on 
the celebrated new Buford and Pirate 
plows now extend from Michigan to 
California and from Hudson Bay to 
the Gulf of Mexico, in fact, they are 
even more ambitious than the above 
would indicate—a member of the 
firm when recently asked what ter- 
ritory they covered, replied, ‘The 
world,” and, he added with a smile, 
‘The world is ours.” 

Aside from manufacturing this 
firm is a heavy jobber in all kinds of 
agricultural implements, carriages and harness 
Their jobbing house is located on Third Street and 
Broadway, St. Paul, covers half of an entire block 
and is four stories high. We regret that space will 
not at present permit us to illustrate the buildings. 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER’S NEW WAREHOUSE. 


The removal of Noyes Bros. & Cutler to their new 
warehouse is perhaps the most notable event of the 
year in the history of the development and growth of 
wholesale business in our city. Their new building, 
giving nearly three acres of working floor space, is 











the finest warehouse in the West, and in complete- 
ness and facilities for the business has no superior in 
the country. St. Paul thus again comes to the front, 
and adds another evidence to its leadership among 
the cities of the Northwest. The business and char- 
acter of the house of Noyes Bros. & Cutler are too 
well known to need mention here. It stands as the 


leading and representative drug house of the North- 
west. No buyer of drugs, chemicals, medicines, 
paints, oils, glass, druggists sundries or surgical goods 





WHOLESALE DRUG HOUSE OF NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, ST. PAUL. 


can afford not to know ‘“‘N. B. & C.,” as the house is 
familiarly called. Although the store is so handsome, 
the one purpose of its erection is evident to every in- 
telligent observer, namely, the handling of a large 
business economically and promptly, and thus every 
customer of the house will share its advantages and 
benefits. Its fine situation makes it the most notice- 
able business warehouse in the city, and its centrality 
gives to its city customers greater conveniences than 
ever before in obtaining supplies. The house was 
established in 1869, and since 1871, nearly twenty 
years, there has been no change in the firm or cessa- 
tion in the growth and development of the business. 














The operations of the house include direct importa- 
tions from Europe, shipment abroad of articles pecu- 
liar to this country which enter into the drug trade 
and sales to drug merchants in almost every village 
and town throughout the entire Northwest as far as 
the Pacific Coast. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 





The city of New Albany, Indiana, has recently 
issued, and sold to S. A. Kean & Co., 
Bankers of Chicago and New York, 
$300,000 five per cent. twenty-five 
year Refunding Bonds dated July 1, 
1890. Interest payable January and 
July first, each year. The assessed 
valuation of the city is $8,403,925, 
Real value $16,000,000. Total debt 
$400,000, population 30,000. 

This city has direct eonnection 
with twelve railroads. There are 
five incorporated banks with paid-up 
capital and surplus of over $1,000,000. 
The greater number of people own 
their homes. 

The city has twelve school build- 
ings and twenty-one churches, with 
three new ones in course of erection, 
six wholesale groceries and four 
newspapers. 

Among the manufacturing plants 
are glue factory, employing forty 
men; three rolling mills, employing 
750 men, turning out annually 45,- 
000 tons of iron; one woolen mill, 
with an annual pay roll of $151,000; 
cotton mill, with a pay roll of $35,- 
000. About 600 persons are em- 
ployed in these two mills. A glass 
plant covering nearly thirty acres, employing from 
1,000 to 1,500 men; one bending wood works, 
employing forty-five persons; two furniture manu- 
factories, employing 100 persons; stove works, em- 
ploying 125 persons; two cooperage works, six tan- 
neries, three flour mills, three carriage factories and 
many others. 

The New Albany water works are conceded to be 
among the best in the land, having a natural pressure of 
ninety pounds to the inch. 

With a statement like the above the bonds can but 
recommend themselves to Investors as a very choice 
security. 


PLOW FACTORY OF THE MAST, BUFORD & BURWELL COMPANY, OF 8T. PAUL. 
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THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY’S Lae = ees 
BUILDING. en, Sis Z y , 


The Germania Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, which has just erected in St. Paul one of the 
finest, most solid and costliest office edifices in the 
world, is one of the oldest and most substantial life 
insurance companies of the United States. It was 
established in 1860, and its progress since then has 
been such that, although it is the seventh company 
of the State of New York in age, it is to-day the fourth 
in size, having passed in the course of its prosperity 
three companies that were established before it. 

The total amount assured in force January 1, 1889, 
was $49,921,750, and from its organization in the 
year 1860 to the end of the year 1888 $21,316,201 has 
been paid to its policy holders, and the cash income 
during 1888 was $2,544,458. Thetotal assets Jan. 1, 
1889, were $13,961,199, and total surplus $1,188,521. 

The new St. Paul building of this company is 
eighty feet front on Fourth Street by 115 feet on 
Minnesota Street, eight stories high from curb line, 
making a total height of 120 feet. Below sidewalk 
grade is the sub-basement, which is utilized for boil- 
ers, and heating apparatus and dynamos for electric- 
ally lighting the building. The walls of the basement 
are about five feet thick and twenty-three feet deep 
down to a boulder formation. On the top of this for- 
mation is placed a bed of concrete, composed of small 
stones and Portland cement fourteen feet broad and 
three feet thick, upon which rest large footing-stones 
battering on an angle of sixty degrees to the thick- 
ness of the walls. This formation is built strong 
enough that at any time the building can be carried 
to the height of twelve or fourteen stories. The 
superstructure is built to the top with granite and 
Portage Entry stone. This building is strictly fire- 
proof, with iron beam construction and tile floor 
arches. The entrance halls are finished in Italian 
marble and all stairs, flooring and casings are of the 
same material. All doors are made of fire-proof 
material and the elevators are finished in old brass. 
Every room is provided with a vault and fire place, 
and heated and ventilated by steam in the most 
approved manner, and one feature ofthis building is 
that every room has outside light and air. 

The entrance on Fourth Street is flanked on each 
side with large polished granite columns supporting 
an arch richly decorated. This arch extends into the 
second story. The entrance on Minnesota Street is 
flanked on each side with clustered columns, sup- 
porting arches richly carved. These columns are red 
polished granite throughout, and rest upon large 
blocks of red granite seven feet high, which extend 
around the two street fronts. Over the entrance on 
Minnesota Street is the figure of Germania cut 
in marble, life size. The entrance halls from Fourth 
and Minnesota streets intersect each other and at 
their intersection are placed three elevators of the 
most approved pattern. 

The building may be described as palatial, without 
the least exaggeration. In fact there are few royal 
palaces in Europe that could be compared with it for 
solidity and beauty of construction. The managers 
of the company for Minnesota are De Haas and 
Van der Velde, and to these gentlemen as well as to 
the liberal general management in New York is due 
a great deal of praise for this superb architectural 
monument with which they have adorned one of our 
principal business streets. 

‘Phe Germania Company is doing an immense 
amount of business in this State, the Dakotas and 
Montana. Its secretary, Mr. Cornelius Doremus, is 
well known to many of our citizens through his 
frequent visits here. 

The management of the company which, while 
active and progressive, is governed by prudent con- 
servatism, is in the same hands to-day that organized 
it twenty-eight years ago. The company has been 
very sparing of its investments in office buildings for — 
its own use, having only the one in which its home = SSS : = 
office is located, at Nos. 20, 22, 24 and 26 Nassau = «= = 
Street, New York; one in Berlin, Germany, in which 


are its headquarters for its European business, and 
the one in this city, shown in the cut. ENTRANCE TO GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING. 
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THE NORTHWEST THOMSON-HOUSTON ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 


Among the various enterprises in the Northwest, 
there are probably few that have grown so rapidly and 
at the same time have been managed on such conserva- 
tive business principles as the above named company. 
To many of our readers it is better known as the 
Northwest Electric Construction and Supply Co.,which 
was the title it had until the re-organization of last 
Spring,when the name of the Eastern company whose 
interests it represents was adopted. We feel sure that 
the following brief outline of the origin and develop- 
ment of this company will be of interest, especially to 
those directly connected with the electrical industry 
and in fact all who are following the marvellous 
growth of the business of the Northwest. 

In 1887 Lieut. E. R. Gilman became interested in 








months before had been a small concern practically 
struggling for an existence became now one of the 
solid business corporations of St. Paul. 

With a competent corps of experts and managers 
in the various departments the company was not long 
in obtaining the lion’s share of the electrical work. 
The following are a part of the central station plants* 
installed by this company in the first year of its ex- 
istance. In Minnesota—Albert Lea, 1,000 lights; 
Brainerd,880; Faribault,680; St. Cluud,650; Wabasha, 
600. In North Dakota—Bismarck, 1,100 lights; 
Fargo, 1,000; Grand Forks, 1,000. In South Dakota— 
Huron, 400 lights; Madison, 650; Wahpeton, 500; 
Watertown, 500. In Montana—Bozeman, 650. In 
Oregon—Astoria, 100 lights. In all the large places 
above mentioned plants were also sold for private 
installation with a capacity of 2,000 incandescent 
lamps and 380 are lamps, making with the central 





following cities—Portland, Oregon; Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minnesota; Spokane Falls, Wash- 
ington; Helena, Montana; and Victoria, British Col- 
umbia. 

The electric road for the Minneapolis Street Rail- 
way Company was the first one completed and was a 
success from the day it commenced operation. It was 
so successful last Winter in spite of heavy snow and 
sleet storms that Mr. Lowry, the street railway mag- 
nate of the Northwest, from being adisbeliever in the 
use of electric traction is now one of its most en- 
thusiastic advocates, and has already commenced 
work in changing the entire horse car system in both 
St. Paul and Minneapolis to electric railways, besides 
building an entirely new line joining the two cities, 
so that in less than two years the horse car will, as 
far as these cities are concerned, be a thing of the 
past. Minneapolis and St. Paul have for some time 





VIEW IN N. W. THOMSON-HOUSTON ELECTRIC CO.’8 POWER STATION, MINNEAPOLIS. 


several electrical enterprises and foreseeing the rapid 
development of the Northwest and the magnificent 
field it would afford for electrical work, he came to 
St. Paul and organized the Northwest Electric Con- 
struction and Supply Company with a capital of $100,- 
000. Business push and energy soon secured him 
several large contracts and after a careful investiga- 
tion of the various systems, he decided that the 
Thomson-Houston was the most complete and satis- 
factory in every way and obtained from the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company of Boston the agency for 
the State of Minnesota and the Territories of Dakota 
and Montana. The first large plant sold was to the 
St. Paul Gas Light Company, which had a capacity 
of 825 arc lamps. With hard work soon came the 
reward of increased business and the young company 
found that their capital was too small! to enable them 
to handle the business, so the stock was increased in 
1889 to $300,000. With this they were enabled to 
extend their field of operation, and what a few 





station plants a total of 13,180 incandescent and 2,050 
arc lamps. 

This magnificent year’s work made it necessary to 
again increase the capacity of the company and in 
the latter part of 1889 the capital was made $500,000. 
This increase enabled the company to take up another 
branch of the electrical work, namely, the Electric 
Railroad, which has developed into a big business in 
the past year. 

The use of electricity for motive power was already 
successful in the East, and having been so ably repre- 
sented in the electric lighting work the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company at once gave the Northwest 
Company the exclusive right to sell their electric 
street railway apparatus in the Northwest in the 
States and Territories from the Lakes to the Pacific 
Coast, as well as in all of the British Possessions 
west of the Great Lakes. In less than three months 
after this arrangement had been made they had 
secured contracts for electric street railways in the 





been enjoying the benefits of electric street railway 
service in the Fourth Avenue line in Minneapolis, 
and the Grand Avenue and Fifth Street lines in St. 
Paul, and to say that the service is satisfactory would 
be to express it mildly, and return to horses as a 
motive power would be like returning to the tallow 
dip for lighting purposes. ' 
The above roads are equipped throughout with 
apparatas of the Thomson-Houston system, and the 
construction done by the Northwest Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company of St. Paul, is first-class 
in every particular. The cut annexed shows the 
present power station of the Fourth Avenue line, 
which contains three eighty-horse-power compound 
wound generators and switchboard. The steam plant 
consists of a 250 horse-power four-valve automatic 
engine, designed by Russell &Co. of Massillon, Ohio. 
The boilers are Hazelton ‘‘Porcupine,” of the latest 
type. ‘The above plant is being duplicated through- 
out in its present location, which will give this 
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station a capacity of 500 horse-power. 
The outside construction of the 
Fourth Avenue line consists of nearly 
four miles of double track, with over- 
head wire and single trolley. The 
line is at present operating ten motor 
cars with trailers, each motor car 
being equipped with two motors of 
fifteen horse-power each. 

The generators of the Grand 
Avenue line, St. Paul, areat present 
located in the electric light station of 
the St. Paul Gas Light Company, and 
consists of three compound wound 
generators of eighty horse-power each 
and other station apparatus. The 

yrand Avenue line consists of six 
miles of double track, using the over- 
head system and single trolley. From 
the east end of this line for a dis- 
tance of three miles ornamental iron 
poles are placed along each side of the 
street, from which the trolley wire is 
suspended over the track, and from 
this point on Grand Avenue to the 
end of the line, a distance of about 
three miles, the construction changes 
from poles on the sides of the street 
to the center-pole style, which con- 
sists of ornamental poles placed in a 
single row between the double track 
with a cross-arm or bracket over 
each track, from which the trolley 
if suspended, this style of con- 
struction being quite ornamental and 
simple. 

This line has several quite heavy 
grades and short curves, and citizens 
were agreeably surprised at the ease 
with which the motors overcame these 
difficulties. This road was opened to 
the public on February 22, when the 
management gave a complimentary 
ride to a large number of business 
men, with a lunch at the further end 
of the line. The start being made 
by seven trains of two cars each, from 
the foot of the hill leading up Grand 
Avenue, every car loaded to its 
fullest capacity, and each one, as a 
citizen expressed it, “looking as 
broad as it was long.” The success 
of the above roads reflects great credit 
upon their builders as well as upon 
the system employed. Since then 
the company has closed contracts 
for construction of electric railways 
in the following cities—Appleton, 
Wisconsin; Seattle, Washington; St. 
Paul, Minnesota; West Superior, 
Wisconsin; Duluth, Minnesota; Great 
Falls, Montana; Livingston, Mon- 
tana; Port Townsend, Washington; 
Union, Oregon; and Winona, Minne- 
sota. 

In mining work they are pushing 
ahead rapidly and will soon havea 
large number of electric hoist, tram- 
way, drills and lighting plants in the 
principal mines of the Northwest. 
The company has just completed a 
large electric hoist and mining loco- 
motive for use in a mine in Montana 
and has some very extensive plans 
under way for transmitting power 
long distances for mining purposes. 
The field for this work is very large 
in this section of the country and 
the demand already made on the 
manufactory for electrical ] mining 
apparatus is overwhelming. The 
Thomson-Houston Company is now 
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THOMSON-HOUSTON DIRECT CURRENT INCANDESCENT DYNAMO. 


‘building new shops exclusively for the manu- 
facture of their drills and other mining apparatus, 
but the demand for them is already so great that 
it will be impossible to satisfy it for months. 
This branch of the industry is becoming so im- 
portant and is comparatively so little understood 
that we have devoted considerable space to a descrip- 
tion of the various applications of electricity to 
mining work. 

From a small supply business the company has in 
less than two years time hecome the leading electric 
house in the Northwest, with departments for all kinds 
of electrical work. Only the best experts and practical 








f not a single plant ever installed by them has been 


taken out or replacd by any other system. Upto April 
ist, 1890, this company had installed over 5,000 in- 
candescent lamps and 6,200 arc lamps. The number 
of street railroads equipped and under contract up to 
June, 1890,was twenty-three, making a total of 113 15 
miles of track, with 265 motors representing 3,645 
horse-power. This one company has installed more 
plants in the Northwest than all the other electric 
light companies combined. 

The balance sheet submitted to the stock holders 
of the company on April ist, 1890, when the com- 
pany was re-organized as the Northwest Thomson- 


THOMSON-HOUSTON ARC DYNAMO. 


electricians have been employed and the result speaks 
for itself in the splendid reputation, the company has 
gained. The result is that there is hardly a town of 
any size in the Northwest in which they have not in- 
stalled a plant for lighting or street railroad work, and 


Houston Electric Company, makes an equally favorable 
showing. The resources of the company amounting 
to $1,078,141.58, and liabilities outside of the capital 
stock and surplus to only $374,853.77; the capital 
stock being $500,000 and the surplus $203,287.81. 








The company paid out in cash dividends the past 
year $50,000, being ten per cent. on the capital stock, 
Upon June ist, the surplus had increased to $265,000. 
This is a marvelous showing and speaks well for Mr. 
Gilman’s splendid financeering and must be most grat- 
ifying to the directors and stockholders. 

The company now occupies the whole of the 
‘Electric Block,” No. 403 and 405 Sibley, St. Paul 
with branch offices in Minneapolis, Helena, Portland 
and Seattle. The present officers are E. R. Gilman, 
President and General Maneger; H. K. Gilman, 
Assistant General Manager; W. G. DeCelle, Sec- 
retary; G. C. Duffie, Treasurer; Bb. F. Meeks, Jr., 
Auditor; F. C. Todd, Manager Railway Department: 
F. J. Cram, Manager Lighting Department; H. W. 
Turner, Manager Portland, Oregon; N. P. Lucas, 
Manager Supply Department; J. W. Hardy, Manager 
Fixture Department; W. S. Jackson, Manager Repair 
Department. The directors are E. R. Gilman, J. B. 
Tarbox, V. M. Watkins, T. C. Sullivan, Geo. C. 
Duffie, W. G. DeCelle and H. K. Gilman. 

We proceed herewith to give a few of the most dis- 
tinguishing features of the Thomson-Houston System 
for lighting and street railroads, including their latest 
application of electricity to mining work. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


The Thomson-Houston System includes the fol- 
lowing machines for lighting: are dynamo, alternating 
current machine, direct current machines—namely 
the spherical armature type and the motor type 
generator. The systems used are the arc on which the 
1,200 and 2,000 candle arc lamps are run—the series 
incandescent for street lighting, the alternating and 
transformer system for incandescent lamps, and the 
direct current for isolated instalation. The Thomson- 
Hlouston are machine is so far ahead of any other that 
it practically has no competitor. The magnetic con- 
troller which regulates the potential according to the 
number of lamps on the circuit, keeps the current 
absolutely steady. ‘This device, together with the 
automatic air blast for blowing out the spark at 
the commutator, has made the superiority of their 
machine an acknowledged fact. The alternating 
system is perfect to the smallest detail and is extremely 
simple. The most valuable feature peculiar to the 
Thomson-Houston alternator is the special method 
of winding and wiring known as the compound 
wound composite field. This makes the regulation 
under change of load absolutely automatic. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The distinctive features of the Thomson-Houston 
railroad system are—the great strength and dura- 
bility of the motor and all parts of the apparatus, the 
perfect method of controlling the speed by means of 
theostat which enables the motor man to start the 
car and increase gradually through all speed, and the 
use of the supplimentary wire between the tracks for 
the return which greatly obviate any trouble with 
the telephones and make the operation of the road 
much more effective. 


MOTOR AND MINING WORK. 


An efficient and high grade motor is much more 
economical than a poor one. The Thomson-Houston 
motor, as all their other machines, is of the highest 
efficiency and durablility and is recognized as 
such by all users. It is especially adapted to heavy 
work of all kinds such as operating machine shops, 
printing presses, elevators, etc. In mining work 
the motor is fast coming into use for operating mills, 
rotary pumps, hoists, etc. An entirely new kind 
of electrical mining machine will soon be put 
on the market which will make the application of 
electricity to mining work a complete success, namely 
the reciprocating drill and other so-called reciproeat- 
ing apparatus of Mr. Van Depoele of the Thomson- 
Houston Co. The machine is made practically in the 
same form as the compressed air drills, and the speed 
and strength of the blows is controlled by the operator. 
The application of this invention to mining work is 
of great importance and solves the problem of the 
electrical drill. 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


The decoration of a house should be a natural 
growth from its construction and requires great ex- 
perience and sound judgment to treat the different 
rooms in distinct styles and yet preserve such har- 
mony that the different periods represented will not 
be obtrusive. 

The amount of thought given to a modern house is 
much greater than the ordinary mortal has any con- 
ception of. He sees the creation and takes it asa 
matter of course, as if it sprung into existence in its 
perfected whole. 

It is a subject of congratulation that there has 
been rapidly eyolved a purely American taste which 
has been able to discard that which is bad and to 
adapt to our necessities that which has stood the test 
of time; for, after all, we must go back to the past 
for the best suggestions. The moment some am- 
bitious mind attempts something absolutely original 
he finds, unless his gigantic undertaking so dwarfs 
him, that his horizon is correspondingly limited, that 
he is an individual coping with a multitude of master 
intellects whose ideas will continue to exist as they 
have existed for centuries. 

Affinity for color and design is an innate quality 
necessary for proper selection and adaptation and 
how few possess it is demonstrated by the heteroge- 
neous collection to be met with in many of our homes. 
The necessity of a cultivated taste to direct is appre- 
ciated by many who have attempted and failed to 
produce the result desired; namely, a home where the 
appointments are in keeping with the general feeling 
and purposes of the different rooms. It is this proper 
adaptation which requires long study and a peculiar 
fitness to conform to that which is artistic and at the 
same time keeping within such limits as the person- 
ality of the future occupants determine. 

The furnishings of a house should indicate in a 
marked degree the characteristics of the inmates, and 
the true artist will study the construction of his 
clients as well as of the house, and in that way 
produce what will be satisfactory to them without 
sacrificing his individuality. 

The field is so large, the variety of fabrics so great 
that there is full scope for his ingenuity. 

It is more important to those who can afford but a 
moderate expenditure that their money should be in- 
telligently used than to those who can undo what 
they find is unsatisfactory. 

It has been an important question to many of our 
citizens and to our neighbors who, having acquired 
wealth and built fine residences, to 
whom could they intrust the interior 
decoration of the same? This question is 








WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE OF FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., ST. PAUL. - 


SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 


We want the world to know that prosperity awaits 
the pluck, life and brains which find so little encour- 
agement elsewhere. We want the world to know 
there is no poverty in our city; that there is work and 
good wages for all worthy and capable men; that law 
and order have supreme control, and that taxes are 
down to the minimum. We want the world to know 
everything that pertains to the business and social 
life of our wonderfully wealthy city. 

Write and we will refer you to hundreds of our 
correspondents in the East, that have profited by in- 
vesting through us. If at all possible youshould pay 
a visit to Superior this Summer. Call and we will 
extend the hospitality of our city. Maps and all in- 
formation sent on application. We have the largest 
list of inside property and a splendid line of acres. 
Butler & McCabe 916 Tower Ave., W. Superior, Wis. 





DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 





D. B. R. CHAPMAN, 
REAL ESTATE, 


108 Chamber of Commerce, 


DuLuTH, MINN. 


I make a specialty of investing for non-residents 
and will gladly answer any correspondence. 





readily answered to-day by the organiza- 
tion which the progressive house of 
Finch, Van Slyck & Co., 381 and 383 
Jackson Street, have perfected to properly 
execute every grade of work pertaining 
to interior decoration. 

With a well lighted, spacious store of 
six floors devoted to carpets, Oriental 
rugs, paper hangings, drapery materials, 
furniture fabrics, lace curtains, portieres 
etc., with experienced help and com- 
petent advisers, they hold to-day pre“ 





eminently the foremost position in the Dy 


Northwest. 

The Manager, Mr. F. W. Robinson, 
has been identified with this business 
for twenty years in Boston, and having 
made numerous trips abroad he has 
made connection with the leading Euro- 
pean manufacturers, many choice fabrics 
and designs are confined to them in con- 
sequence. 

An inspection of the different stocks 
indicate the greut care which has been 
exercised in their selection and the 
relation of one to the other is un- 
mistaken. 
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INTERIOR VIEW IN GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY’S STORE, ST. PAUL. 
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THE CRESCENT CREAMERY COMPANY, OF ST. PAUL. 


Nine years ago two young men began the creamery 
business in Rochester, Minn., with limited capital 
and with an establishment of very modest propor- 
tions. ‘They were masters of the business, they were 
indefatigable, they had progressive ideas, they be- 
lieved that success could only be achieved by fair 
dealing, by making the best possible product and by 
untiring enterprise. The young men were Chas. E. 
Marvin and FE. A. Cammack. Their Rochester cream- 
ery soon made itself a reputation. When Albert 
Stickney built his Minnesota and Northwestern Rail- 
road (now the Chicago & Kansas City), through the 
best grass counties of Southern Minnesota and began 
to preach among the farmers the new gospel of agri- 
culture—the raising of stock and the keeping of cows, 
instead of continuing unprofitable wheat culture, they 
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vin & Cammack has been changed of late to an in- 
corporate company, but the two original proprietors 
are still the active, directing powers in the enlarged 
enterprise. ; 

We publish engravings of the company’s establish- 
ment in St. Paul and of the new building going up in 
Tacoma. A visit to the St. Paul Creamery is an in- 
teresting revelation of the magnitude of the business 
and of the remarkable neatness and ingenuity of the 
different processes employed. The cream is extracted 
from the milk at certain principal shipping stations 
by the centrifugal process and comes in cans to the 
door of thecreamery, whence it goes into an immense 
cooling tank holdiug 1,100 gallons. The butter value 
of every shippers’ cream is ascertained to a nicety by 
a curious little machine that churns in glass tubes a 
hundred samples at once. Cream differs widely in 
its butter making value, and by this method every 
farmer gets for his product just 
whatitis worth. Each of the 
four revolving churns makes 
about 400 pounds of butter at 
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saw that the opportunity ‘had come greatly to enlarge 
their enterprise and to place their central plant at the 
distributing point of the Northwest. So they built 
their new Crescent Creamery in St. Paul, right on the 
tracks of the new railroad. Working in accord with 
Mr. Stickney they have made a dairy region of the 
Minnesota counties through which the new railroad 
runs, thereby lifting the farmers out of the rut of hard 
times into a condition of prosperity and at the same 
time building up in this city one of the most extensive 
and successful concerns of its class in the world. 

The Crescent Creamery Company, with eight estab- 
lishments, the largest of which are at St. Paul and 
Rochester, now buys the milk from 150,000 cows and 
its sales this year will aggregate over $2,000,000. The 
company’s business efforts span the continent. It is 
now erecting at Tacoma a cold storage house and dis- 
tributing depot for its products, which will supply ihe 
increasing demands of the Pacific Coast. The other 
day it received an order from Cardiff, Wales, for 
120,000 pounds of its best butter. The firm of Mar- 











The process is’called the dry granu- 
lar and the butter comes out of the churn in little gold- 


every churning. 


en grains about the size of pearl barley. It next goes 
into brine and then to the circular, revolving table, 
with its cylindrical arm, where it is ‘‘worked.” The 
following processes vary according to the different 
methods of preparing for market--from the ‘‘individual 
squares” of the first class hotels and hotels and restaur- 
ants, and the handsome two pound blocks, with their 
enveloping cloths and their ‘‘Crescent”’ stamps, to the 
ordinary rolls of commerce and the firkins packed in 
bulk. Much of the best butter is packed in tin boxes 
placed inside wooden cases, with a thickness of odor- 
less paper between the wood and the tin. This method, 
invented by Marvin & Cammack, preserves the butter 
from the slightest flavor of the packing case. 

In all the rooms and processes the most absolute 
cleanlinness is enforced. Water is used from an ar- 
tesian well with a head of forty feet and a flow of 
thirty barrels per minute. The floors of oak are kept 
as clean as plenty of this pure water can make them. 
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In the cleansing of the milk cans, before they are 
shipped back to the farmers, after the first rinsing, a 
jet of steam is forced into each can and it is then 
given a final bath in cold water. It would not do at 
all to depend upon the farmers to keep their own cans 
clean. Butter is one of the most sensitive things in 
the world and takes on odors from almost anything 
that comes near it. One reason why good creamery 
butter always brings a better price than dairy butter, 
partly from the greater care and uniformity of the 
processes of making, is the care taken in the cream- 
ery to ensure perfect cleanliness and freedom from 
all foreign odors. 

The cold storage house is an important adjunct of 
the St. Paul plant of the Crescent Creamery. Here 
the butter goes after it is packed and is kept in a 
uniform temperature of about 35 degrees, and from 
here it is transferred to refrigerator cars, so that it 
reaches its destination, it may be as far away as 
Helena, Spokane Falls, Tacoma or Portland, in as 
good a condition as when it was churned. 

The egg business has always been closely allied 
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with the dairy business, Butter and eggs is a familiar 
phrase in trade. The buying, sorting, sturing and 
shipping ot eggs is one of the branches of the Crescent 
Creamery Company’s business and in their cold stor- 
age houses they have room for 2,000,000 dozen. The 
eggs are bought im the month of May, chiefly, because 
the white is firmest then and they are less likely to 
spoil by the yolk touching the shell. They are sorted 
by men, who hold up two at a time before the 
hole in a sheet iron cylinder within which a lamp is 
burning. If the egg looks rosy or translucent it is 
perfectly fresh and is put among the ‘‘firsts.” If it 
shows a little filmy appearance it goes to the ‘‘sec- 
onds,” and its destination is the baker’s or the cheap 
boarding house. The remaining class is rejected and 
these are thrown away. 

The Crescent Creamery sell milk in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and will soon put in machinery for mak- 
ing the fresh condensed milk so popular in Eastern 
cities, which is in reality purified milk, with all the 
cream retained in it in a condensed form. 
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THE CRESCENT CREAMERY COMPANY’S WHOLESALE AND STORAGE PLANT AT TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
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VIEWS IN THE CRESCENT CREAMERY, ST. PAUL. 
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LAKE ELMO. 


A Beautiful Park and Lakeside Home Suburb near 
St. Paul. 


In a depression on the high, rolling plateau that 
separates the valley of the Mississippi from that of 
the St. Croix lies one of the most charming of all 
the Lakes of Minnesota. It does not at all rival in 
size such lakes as Minnetonka and White Bear, but it 
has special charms of park-like shores, deep, clear 
water, and picturesque bays and promontories, and 
then there is a certain coziness about it that appeals 
to the fancy and makes it warmly liked by all who 
are familiar with it. Lake Elmo is less than two 
miles long, and from almost any point on its high 
banks the eye takes in its whole surface, its pebbly 
beaches, and its oak-covered terraces and hills. Per- 
haps it is on this account that the Summer dwellers 
there feel a certain sense of proprietorship in it that 
one does not feel in larger bodies of water. They 
come to know every bay and sheltered nook, every 
jutting cape and shaded peninsula along its five miles 
of shore line, and thus have a home sentiment con- 
cerning it. On this account, as well as in regard to 
its nearness to the city and its easy accessibility by 
rail, Elmo has peculiar merits as a Summer villa and 
cottage resort. Its capacities in this direction have 
only recently been brought to public notice. For 
years it was a popular picnic and excursion resort, 
and as long as that was its character nobody wanted 
to build homes upon its shores. Then it came into 
the possession of a company of gentlemen of taste 
and wealth, who removed the bar and billiard rooms 
and everything that could attract the excursion 
multitude, persuaded the railroad to cease run- 
ning Sunday trains, made of the large and com- 
fortable hotel a first-class Summer resort for 
families, and set to work with an intelligent purpose 
and a liberal expenditure of money, to create a 
modern suburban village for both the Summer and 
all the year round residence. These gentlemen had 
not so much in view the making of immediate profit 
as the development of a peculiarly attractive place 
where their own home-life could be established and to 
which their friends and other people of culture and 
social worth might be attracted. 

Lake Elmo is twelve miles from the Union Depot 
in St. Paul, and is reached in a ride of about twenty- 
five minutes on the Omaha road. Stillwater is only 
four miles distant. Commutation tickets will bring 
the railway fare to or from St. Paul, down to ten 
cents. The immediate shores of the lake rise ten or 
fifteen feet above the water to a terrace-like strip of 
ground, back of which is a rim of hills forty or fifty 
feet high, wooded in places, like all the nearer shore, 





VIEW OF LAKE ELMO LOOKING NORTH. 


and in others well-tilled in grain fields or presenting 
graceful, undulating sweeps of pasture land. If you 
ascend to the crest of this rim you find that you are 
on the general level of the plateau, west of which 
flows the Mississippi, five or six miles away, and east 
of which lies the deep valley of the St. Croix, the 
further bluffs of which are in plain sight. In the 
valley, out of view, nestle the cities of Stillwater and 
Hudson. The lands on the plateau are occupied by 
prosperous farmers. Everywhere there is a high 
state of cultivation, and the absence of fences and 
the rows of poplar trees in front of the farm-houses 
gives to the landscapes a European look. Smooth 
country roads invite to long drives among the farms, 
and through groves of oaks, and by the margin of 
many little lakes where the water is half hidden by 
the leaves and flowers of pond lilies. This region is 
one of the oldest settled districts in Minnesota, and 
has outgrown all appearance of newness and crude- 
ness. Its landscapes have a quiet, rural beauty 
suggesting some of the midland counties of England, 
and this suggestion is emphasized by the spires of 
country churches on the horizon, the careful tillage 
of the fertile soil, and the abundance of foliage. 
Coming back now to Lake Elmo, we find that it 
has features worthy of special attention. No old 
shore-line can be found around its margin; conse- 
quently the water has not subsided. ‘There are very 
few lakes in Minnesota in which the process of subsi- 
dence is not still going on, and around which old 
sandy beaches cannot be found, several feet above the 
present level of the water. Elmo is fed by numerous 
springs and by one inlet leading from a neighboring 
lake, and it has for an outlet a brook which flows 
with a strong, swift current. Thus the water of the 
lake is constantly renewed and can never have any 
stagnant quality. Soundings in the middle of the 
lake show a depth of over 200 feet—in one place 250 
feet. This is a surprising depth, in view of the fact 
that the greatest depth of the large lakes of the State 
is rarely over 80 feet. This unusual depth accounts 
for the coldness and purity of the water and makes 
Elmo fine and natural fishing ground. In the early 
days of settlement in St. Paul and Stillwater this lake 
was famous for its bass fishing. Of late years depre- 
dators have been thinning out the bass by unlawful 
spearing through the ice in Winter and by netting 
them at the outlet in Spring, but this has been stopped 
by the agents of the Elmo Park Company, and the fish 
are now increasing in numbers. Besides, the State 
Fish Commission has recently restocked its waters 
with young bass and areadding salmon. The fishing 
will henceforth be reserved for the residents of the 
park and their friends and under this policy there 
will soon be no better lake in Minnesota for game fish. 








The Elmo Park Company, of which James E. 
Moore is President, John S. Prince, Treasurer, and 
J. E. Stryker, Secretary, owns 750 acres at [ake 
Elmo. It practically controls the whole lake front, 
for private owners are ready to co-operate with it in 
its plans for improvement and for enhancing the de- 
sirability of the lake as a place of residence for people 
of the better class. The company has platted 330 acres 
for immediate improvement. About 150 acres, covered 
with a handsome grove of oaks and bordering on the 
lake is known as Elmo Residence Park. This tract 
encloses the head of the lake and reaches up a gentle 
slope as far as the railroad and the station. On the 
other side of the railroad 180 acres have been platted 
as the town site of Elmo. There is already a country 
village here, with stores and shops, and the growth 
of the Residence Park will make business for more 
people. Besides, the land is desirable for homes for 
people who want a little elbow room and a little good 
soil for gardening, and will soon grow into a suburban 
town independently of the Summer dwellers and park 
residence people close by on the lake. The two pro- 
jects will aid each other, but each works on different 
lines. Thus while Elmo is to growin its own fashion, 
without restrictions as to cost of buildings, location of 
stables, etc,, Elmo Residence Park is carefully 
guarded so as to secure for it desirable inhabitants, 
to maintain the best sanitary conditions and to carry 
out the plans of landscape gardening made by Prof. 
H. W. 8S. Cleveland, the eminent specialist, who bas 
been for several years in charge of the Park system 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. Before laying out the ° 
Residence Park Prof. Cleveland visited the East at 
the expense of the company and inspected tle hand- 
some park suburbs near Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and other cities, in order to secure the fea- 
tures that have been found most desirable and suc- 
cessful in those places. Instead of first laying out 
his streets and walks, and then making the lots con- 
form to them, he reversed this common method of 
method of platting and first laid out the residence 
lots, making them conform to the natural advan- 
tages of the uneven surface. Then the drives and 
walks were arranged so as to follow the dépressions 
and not to interfere with the desirable building sites. 
The lots average about half an acre, but are of vari- 
ous sizes and shape, the object in view being to give 
each a good building site, so far as contour of the 
surface, drainage, etc., are concerned. Along the 
lake front a well shaded strip of about 100 feet in 
width has been reserved for the common use of all 
the residents. ‘The walks and drives within the park 
are dedicated to the use of lot-holders only, and not 
to the public generally. They are not, therefore, 
public highways, but are under the control of the resi 
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dents of the park, who will have the legal right to 
exclude any objectionable persons. Driving through 
the grounds will be free to all respectable visitors, 
but the lot-owners retain full control, so that no tres- 
passers can claim the right to enter park or use the 
lake shores for picnics on the ground that they are on 
a public highway. This feature of legal exclusive- 
ness under the control of property owners has worked 
admirably in many of the old residence parks near 
Eastern cities. No buildings other than residences 
will be allowed in the Park, except in the stable 
quarters, where there will be a club stable, and where 








LAKE ELMO.—THE HOTEL. 


private stables may be built. A minimum limit of 
$2,500 has been fixed for the cost of the houses to be 
built inthe Park. Water and sewerage will be fur- 
nished by the Company. The sewerage system 
adopted is the same as that which has been use at 
Pullman, Illinois, for seven years, with entire suc- 
cess. Pure water will be supplied at all points in the 
Park. Thus the main conveniences of city life will 
be added to the healthfulness and pleasures of coun- 
try living, in a handsome park on the shores of one 
most beautiful lakes in Minnesota. Mr. Benezette 
Williams, the eminent Civil Engineer of Chicago, who 








has made a specialty of water and sewerage systems, 
has charge of the development of the Lake Elmo 
plans inthatdepartment. His rough estimate as to the 
cost, with material and labor, is $45,000 for the sew- 
erage system, $35,000 additional for the water system, 
$25,000 for the fifteen miles of grading, in all $105,000. 

Handsome cottages will be erected in time for next 
Summer’s occupancy by James E. Moore, the Presi- 
dent of the Park Company, and a number of other St. 
Paul gentlemen. Park residents may board at the 
hotel or keep house in their homes, as suits their 
tastes and convenience. Theshores at thenorth end 
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of the lake, convenient to the hotel, boat houses and 
railroad station will soon be well occupied. Farther 
down the lake, on both shores, the settlement will 
probably be in larger tracts, of several acres each. 
There is now a good road skirting the shore. On the 
east side this road will be thrown back a few hundred 
yards so as to follow the high ground, and permit the 
cottage tracts to extend from the road through the 
park-like groves, down to the water side. A similar 
road about the same distance from the shore, will run 
from north to south on the western side of the lake, to 
be connected by a road at the southern end upon the 
high ground, commanding a view over the water thus 
affording a drive of great beauty around the entire 
lake. Thus each resident will own a certain extent 





of water frontage, for boat houses, bath houses, etc., 





LAKE ELMO.—A VIEW IN THE PARK. 


secure against intrusion from the public passing along 
the road. At the same time the lake views from the 
highway will be even more enjoyable than at present 
from the road following closely the shore. The slope 
of the land, from the beach back to the crest of the 
hills encircling the lake, is everywhere favorable for 
building sites. There are no marshes or flat meadows 
near the lake. In fact the entire lake frontage can 
be improved for villa and cottage sites. 

The establishment and growth of suburban villages 
tributary to St. Paul has been oneof the most marked 
features of the progress of the metropolis in recent 
years. Four years ago there was but one such village 
—Merriam Park. Now there are at least a dozen, 
and among them are such populous places as St. 
Anthony’s Park, North St. Paul, South St. Paul, St. 











THE PARK AS SEEN FROM LAKE ELMO. 








Paul Park, Gladstone and South Park. The subur- 
ban movement has evidently only fairly begun. As 
the city proper grows lots will become still dearer 
and smoke, and dust and noise will increase. People 
who love fresh air and a little elbow room will have 
to seek the near country, where they can gratify their 
taste for rural scenes and at the same time have all 
the substantial comforts and conveniences of the city. 
Nearly all the new suburban towns thus far estab- 
lished are based to some extent on manufacturing in- 
dustries. The population supported by factories is 
not always of the class that the business man of the 
city desires to be surrounded with when he makes for 
himself a rural home. At Elmo Park there will be 
no industrial establishments, with their smoke and 
their army of operatives. The place will always be 
exclusively a home resi- 
dence village of the best 
type, attracting its dwellers 
from people of education 
and taste. No projects 
looking to mere increase of 
population will be adopted. 
The owners of the property 
are not obliged to sell toall 
applicants. On the con- 
trary they are fully able 
to carry out in all details 
their liberal plans for mak- 
ing the shores ot this beau- 
tiful lake an ideal place 
for home life. To the 
natural advantages of one 
of the most charming and 
healthful spots in Minne- 
sota will be added every- 
thing that modern sani- 
tary science has devised 
for securing good drainage 
and a supply of pure water 
and everything that the 
art of a skillful landscape 
gardener can suggest in 
the way of walks and 
drives, lawns, flowers, and 
shaded nooks. 
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GRINDING WITH THE WATER THAT 
RUNS BY. 


Teachers like those of common clay, must expect 
that their work will be judged by its results. Systems 
and methods of teaching will be measured in the pub- 
lic mind, not by their symmetry, their scientific 
arrangement, but by the scholarship of their finished 
product. If the proficiency of the pupils satisfies the 
public it will reck little by what method the excel- 
lence is produced; if it does not come up to expecta- 
tion no demonstration of the nicety of methods, no 
disquisition on systems will be taken by that public 
as sufficing for the failure to produce what it wants. 
“Yes,” it will answer, ‘‘your machine is very nice 
and works smoothly but it does not turn out the kind 
of goods we want.” Grant that the public is a dull, 
incompetent critic; that it is uneducated; that it is 
unappreciative; that it expects too much to be made 
of the material it supplies and that it is possible that 
the public does not really know with precision what 
it wants. Admit that it cannot be expected to under- 
stand either the theory or practice of teaching and 
that it is therefore unreasonable and a bit impertinent 
in finding fault with the work of those who have 
made the details of that work a constant study for 
years. Still we must admit that the parents, who are 
the general public of the teachers, have a very natural 
interest in the ‘“‘raw material’ they put in the hands 
of teachers for manipulation and when, in addition, 
we reflect that this same public hold the purses out of 
which salaries must come, it may not be prudent to 
pass its faultfinding by with noses in the air. 

That the public is not satisfied with the products of 
the graded schools of our villages and cities no 
teacher is in ignorance, or if so, need not be if at all 
in touch with the sentiment of any of these communi- 
ties. This discontent sometimes finds vent in the 
press in editorials more or less learned. The exist- 
ence of teachers’ meetings, institutes, normals and 
educational journals bear indirect testimony to its 
reality. ‘*What is the matter?” the public asks. 
‘‘We pay more to maintain our schools than for the 
support of all other branches of the government and 
they turn out a lower grade of scholarship than did 
our old-fashioned country schools.” ‘These com- 
plaints come, too, at a time when teaching as an art 
is approaching if it has not entered the domain of 
science; when trained minds are on the alert to dis- 
cover new avenues of approach to the youthful mind; 
when their experience was never so widely given to 





the profession in the multitude of text-books; when 
the hunger of young minds for knowledge had, in 
and out of school, never so many stores open to it. 
Normal schools have been multiplied to train teachers 
in the methods which experience has approved as the 
best and a generous public has unstintedly voted sup- 
plies for the appliances those methods call for. If, 
in spite of all this, a complaint exists which is so 
general that there must be ‘‘something in it,” should 
not conscientious educators re-examine their systems 
with a patient purpose to see if they cannot be im- 
proved or changed for the better? And if convinced 
that their system has in it anything that retards the 
development of the mind of the pupil, should any pre- 
conceived idea, any prejudice in favor of that which 
is established, prevent a change? 

It is with a view of aiding in this investigation that 
this article is written. It is offered not as embodying 
a remedy but as a suggestion of lines of search. The 
writer is encouraged to submit it to a body of experts 
because of the common experience of the value and 
utility of sidelights. Itis not wise to reject sugges- 
tions merely because they come from sources outside 
of the line of thought or action involved. In further 
palliation of any seeming impertinence the writer 
urges that most of us have entered our business lives 
from the schools and, in our children, who are tread- 
ing the paths once familiar to us, we are drawn to 
give our schools more or less of our thought and 
attention. 

The country district school has two marked dis- 
advantages in the shortness of the terms of school 
and the incessant change of teachers, and yet it 
has given to the country a rich fruitage. In locali- 
ties where these drawbacks are minimized the scholar- 
ship is admittedly better than that of the city or vil- 
lage graded school. While there may be in the greater 
zest for instruction caused by the lesser opportunities 
of the country pupil, something to account for this 
disparity, it is not all-sufficing. There must be other 
causes operating aside from either the aptitude of the 
pupils or the merit of the teachers. One of these is 
what may be termed the elasticity of the country 
school, which permits the free development of the 
mental powers special to each seholar. John, who is 
bright in mathematics buta dullard in grammar, may 
be in the A grade in the former and the D grade in 
the latter study. Susan, with more power of lan- 
guage, but with a defective sense of locality, may be 
in the A grade in grammar and the B geography. 
The city school with its grades or forms, each with an 
arbitrary limitation put on the rate of progress in the 
studies assigned to it, makes any such elasticity im- 
possible. It demands that John’s superior mathe- 
matical power be repressed while his deficient sense 
of the relations of words be prodded beyond its power 
of development. It puts the brakes on Susan’s apt- 
ness for grammar and the spurs to her slower sense 
of place. The result is that John, who might, with 
a free play for-the growth of his aptitude for calcula- 
tion, have become a civil or mining engineer, drops 
into some other pursuit with a capacity to write a 
business letter fairly free from grammatical blunders, 
while Susan acquires an ability to couch in com- 
mendable phrase a large quantity of geographical 
misinformation. 

Advantageous as is this peculiarity of the country 
school to its pupils, there is a yet more powerful 
factor which must be taken into account and of which 
the country school has almosta monopoly. This may 
be called its utilization of the overflow of instruction. 
The marked feature of the opening mind is its recep- 
tivity. It is an embodied interrogation point and 
what teacher or parent has not found himself im- 
paled on this point? Its condition is a chronic ‘I 
want to know, you know.” What the Spring sun, 
with its light and warmth, is to the bare, winter- 
scourged earth, waking vegetation from its sleep and 
starting the germs toward a development into fruit 
and flower, such is the flood of information that pours 
its light into the youthful mind, to start into life and 
activity the aptitudes, to fruit in the ripened powers 
of later years,-and just as seeds may lie dormant in 





the ground for long, waiting that ‘‘fortuitous juncture 

of circumstance” which will vitalize them, so much 

of the information absorbed by the child is uncon- 

sciously held waiting the time when enlarged power 

of comprehension makes it available. In the country 

school all the pupils are gathered in the same room. 

All instruction, from the highest to the lowest studies, 

is given within the hearing of all. Just as the sun- 
light which pours in at the window diffuses itself 

throughout the room and is not all utilized in lighting 

the pages over which the students are pouring, so the 

instruction that is given in the recitations and by the 
teacher sweeps past the class receiving it and floods 

the open minds of all the scholars. Consciously or 
unconsciously much of this is absorbed by those pupils 

in the lower forms and every teacher sees its results 

when these lower form pupils come on to occupy the 

ground of the more advanced classes. What teacher 

does not recall the frequent instances in which, when 
some higher class ‘‘stalled’” on some question, there 
went up from the back seats the hand of some urchin 

and a pair of sparkiing eyes bespoke their owner’s 
eagerness to give the correct answer? Recently a 
superintendent, with whom the writer was discussing 
the subject of this article, related a striking illustra- 
tion. A twelve year old lad, coming from the Emerald 
Isle entirely untutored, entered the lowest form of 
the country school. Kept along with his classes the 
boy was absorbing the advanced instruction, especially 
in arithmetic. In the second year the A class was in 
analysis and ran against a problem that none in the 
class could solve. The teacher, observing the boy 
busy at his slate when he should have been at his 
reader and suspecting that he was indulging in that 
forbidden pleasure, drawing caricatures of the teacher, 
took the slate and found, very much to his surprise, 
that the lad had solved the problem that puzzled the 
A class. What teacher of the graded schools but has 
noticed the greater ease with which the B classes 
master their lessons when they are advanced to the A 
grade? Why is this unless it comes from the informa- 
tion the class has absorbed of the overflow of instruc- 
tion while listening to the recitations of the A class? 
From all this benefit, and who shall set limits to it? 
the system which grades and separates scholars of 
about the same average attainments into different 
rooms, through which they must move at a fixed uni- 
form rate of progress, deprives the students. The A 
class, if there be more than one class in each room, 
see nothing of the work which is being done by the 
scholars in the room next ahead. The ‘‘overfiow of 
instruction” in that room is wasted, save so far as the 
B class catches that given the A. John and Susan 
must be in one grade. Their brighter faculties must 
stand waiting for their duller ones. The effort is to 
do what nature never intended, to bring about an all- 
round development, and the inevitable result is medi- 
ocrity. Then, when the pupil has reached the higher 
grades and takes up more difficult studies, how much 
of this ‘‘breaking down,” this ‘“‘overwork,” of which 
we are hearing so much, would be obviated had the 
pupil been more or less familiarized with these studies; 
could it have heard them taught while it was yet in 
the rear. Another consideration affects the teachers 
themselves. Are they not feeling the restricting ten- 
dencies of the division of labor which the system 
involves? As modern industry has given us the shoe- 
maker who can shape a heel or attach a sole but can- 
not make a shoe, so we are not evolving teachers who 
are are only fitted to teach in some limited capacity? 
Already we have ‘“‘primary” teachers and ‘“‘inter- 
mediate” teachers and “‘principals,” but how many of 
these would feel competent to take charge of a school 
which demanded ability to teach all the branches em- 
braced in all these divisions? Are we not producing 
with this system just the same sort of teachers that it 
is producing scholars? 

These suggestions point to the combination in our 
city schools of the advantages they already possess 
with those which are peculiar now to the country 
school. Instead of one or two forms or grades in 
each room there would be all the grades. Instead of 
one principal reserving to himself the instruction of 
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the highest classes, the teachers would all be prin- 
cipals teaching pupils in all the forms. Instead of 
students plodding with a slowness which breeds in- 
difference, through an eight year course, they could 
attain a higher scholarship in less time. Aptitudes 
which it should be the chief purpose of education to 
develope, would have a natural growth and the youth 
be thus helped to do that which nature fitted him 
with capacity to do better than he could other things. 

The’ details of making the combination should 
present no insuperable difficulties. ‘The main factors 
are the number of pupils, the number a teacher can 
economically handle, the number of rooms available. 
Given these and the distribution of students is only a 
question of division, a sufficient number of those in 
the same branches of study being assigned to each 
room so as to insure its having a class in each. Cer- 
tainly, if our schools will be improved by this change 
no mere difficulties of detail whether real or captious, 
should prevent its adoption. 
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HOW THE SIOUX RAISE POTATOES. 








An item from the Turtle Mountain Star to the effect 
that a car load of potatoes had been recently distri- 
buted to the Indians on that reservation, recalls the 
story told on Secretary Noble in Washington, about 
his potato experiment with the Sioux. The secre- 
tary is taking an unusual interest in the noble red 
people at present and has some very common sense 
ideas about the manner of dealing with them—ideas 
that have not generally marked the conduct of that 
department during past administrations. The secre- 
tary, learning that the Indians wanted some seed po- 
tatoes, in the interest of Indian industry and agricul- 
tural advancement had a lot of a fine variety sent out 
to the reservation, with special directions about plant- 
ing, tending the vines and caring for the crop. The 
secretary thought he had at last found an agricultural 
operation that an Indian could succeed at and prided 
himself on his business-like policy so different from 
the theoretical management of missionaries and New 
England enthusia< ts. 

The potatoes were planted by our untutored friends 
in due season, but, as the secretary learned after- 
wards, instead of being cut into pieces and the eyes 
used, the entire lot was dumped, just as received, into 
one hole and carefully covered up. The result of this 
new method of potato culture was not, however, to 
bear its full fruition, either in the interest of Uncle 
Jerry Rusk’s department or for the education of the 
Indians themselves. It was not long before the In- 
dian stomach began to assert its well known suprem- 
acy over the Indian and from that instant the potato 
crop of 1890 on the Sioux reservation was doomed. 
Peck by peck those splendid seéd potatoes, planted 
amid such high hopes of the secretary and with the 
best intention that an Indian could possess, began 
to disappear. Whenever meal time hove to a forage 
was planned and promptly executed on the potato 
crop, and as an Indian’s dining hour is always a 
living and present essence with him, the pile of gov- 
ernment tubers rapidly disappeared. Every potato 
was dug up and eaten. The secretary is now reflect- 
ing on the vicissitudes of Indian agriculture in the far 
West and it is said that he admits his policy is ina 
sadder, but wiser shape. 
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A VIOLET FROM THE GRAVE OF THOREAU. 





’Tis meet that he who loved all wild flowers well, 

Should sleep beneath this canopy of blue 

And purple violets, impearied with dew, 
"Midst lowly grasses of secluded dell. 
He Nature loved in all her varying moods 

Of Summer loveliness, or Autumn grace, 

The joy of Spring, or Winter's crystal trace 
On lake and stream; in forest solitudes, 
By Walden pond, or winding Merrimac; 

The growth of tree or plant his calendar 

Of days; by night the mystic magnet star 
His guide and friend: alone, nor knew the lack 
Of common friendship,—earth and sky and sea 
Were unto him diviner ministry. __- 

ISADORE BAKER. 








‘WHat can the Twin Cities do to profit by the 
World’s Fair at Chicago?” asked a Minneapolis 
friend. In the talk that followed this question it was 
agreed that no sort of a show would be an attraction 
to the people satiated with the great show in Chicago; 
and it was further agreed that St. Paul and Minneapolis 
should co-operate in doing something that would bring 
at least thus far into the Northwest thousands of the 
Chicago visitors. We must, of course, show our pro- 
ducts and characteristic industries at the World’s 
Fair, but we want also to show our two cities and 
something of their supporting country to a multitude 
of intelligent people who will never before in their 
lives have been further West than Chicago, if as far. 
Now fora plan. Why not organize a series of weekly 
excursions, with a low round trip fare and coupons 
attached to the tickets for hotel entertainment and 
for drives about St. Paul and Minneapolis? ‘There 
might be at least one free excursion for State and 
foreign commissioners, jurors and the chief officers 
of the fair, with a banquet in each city. These ex- 
cursions should be organized at a Twin Cities head- 
quarters building erected on the fair grounds and this 
building should be in charge of two competent, enter- 
prising commissioners, one from each city. A liberal 
sum should be raised by subscription or by appropri- 
tions from the cities’ funds to pay the expenses. 
Some such excursion as this would bring ten thous- 
and of the best class of the exhibition visitors to our 
dual Minnesota metropolis, and would produce large 
and beneficial results. 


Tue two Dakotas are being steadily Scandinavian- 
ized. A Norwegian paper published in Minneapolis, 
called the Ugebladet, lately gave a broadside of por- 
traits of Scandinavian Dakotians who have risen to 
important public positions in State or county affairs. 
Americans are gradually giving way to Swedes and 
Norwegians. The Americans go further West where 
there are opportunities for speculation in lands and 
town lots; while the Scandinavians like the Dakotas 
and once established there stay and write to their 
relatives in the old country to come and join them. 
The speculative era,which comes in the early develop- 
ment of all new regions, has passed by in the Dako- 
tas. Only steady industry wins now and for this the 
Scandinavian settlers are well adapted by their dis- 
position and training. They are happy in the pos- 
session of broad acres of fertile prairie and they set 
to work earnestly to till their lands and improve their 
condition. They are a sturdy class of people and 
they make good American citizens. They have all 
received a common school education in their old 
homes, they subscribe to newspapers published in 
their own language and they learn to speak English 
rapidly. They are clannish, but no more so than the 
Germans and not as much so as the Irish. There is 
no reason to regret the fact that they are taking hold, 
in large and constantly increasing numbers, of the 
task of subduing and making fruitful the vast prairies 
of North and South Dakota. 


A FARMER told me in Fargo lately that thirty car 
loads of millet seed had come to that town this season 
up to June 10th and had all been used in seeding land 
for forage. The farmers of Cass County, he said, 
had come to the conclusion that it was better to raise 
millet for feeding stock rather than depend upon wild 
hay. In dry seasons the wild grass is scant and short 
and in wet seasons there isso much water in the 
swales that it is impossible to get upon the best 








natural meadows with a mower. About three tons of 
millet can be raised to the acre and the land is in ex. 
cellent condition for wheat the ensuing year if the 
millet be cut before the seeds are formed. It is a 
curious fact that if the plants are allowed to go to 
seed wheat turns out very badly upon the same ground 
the following season. 


I HAD an an interesting talk on a train in Northern 
Minnesota one day last month with a farmer who has 
a large grain and stock farm near Glyndon, Minn. 
He said he had lately made a visit to his old home, in 
Bedford, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, and that he had 
found land which used to be worth from $50 to $75 
an acre when he was a boy would now hardly bring 
$30. He had returned to Minnesota convinced that 
the business of farming was even more depressed in 
the East than in the Northwest and that he was at 
least as well off in Minnesota as his old neighbors 
back in Ohio. ‘The causes of the depression,” he 
said, ‘‘appear to be world-wide. Owing to the im- 
provements in agricultural machinery, the opening of 
new lands in our West, and in Australia and Buenos 
Ayres, the building of railroads in India, and the 
multitude of ocean steamers which bring to the world’s 
markets the surplus food products of every region on 
the globe, production has run ahead of consumption. 
It won’t be long, however, before population will 
overtake the aggregate food supply and then we shall 
have a long period of higher prices and good times for 
farmers.” 


Tue Canadian government continues to pursue a 
narrow and exclusive policy concerning new railway 
enterprises. Recently this policy was pushed to a 
degree of meanness that was almost ridiculous. In 
the plans for the extension of the Spokane Falls and 
Northern Railroad to the new mining district of the 
Upper Kettle River Valley it was found necessary to 
follow the river for about twelve miles through Brit- 
ish Columbia territory in order to avoid crossing a 
range of mountains. The stream rises in the State of 
Washington, flows north, makes a loop within the 
dominions of the Queen and then returns to Ameri- 
can soil. The Canadian authorities positively re- 
fused permission for the construction of that little 
link of road on the ground that it might divert some 
traffic from the Canadian Pacific Railway, which is 
more than a hundred miles distant at the nearest 
point. So the project for a road up Kettle River 
must be abandoned unless a pass in the mountain 
range can be found which will be practicable for rail- 
way construction. 


MAaJoR PETER RONAN has just been re-appointed 
agent for the Flathead Indians, in Montana, in spite 
of the fact that his politics are not those of the Ad- 
ministration at Washington, and of the further fact 
that a pretty strong effort was made to displace him 
by an active politician of the dominant party. The 
Major has served a long time at the agency and is one 
of the few Indian agents who have made no money. 
The Indians in his charge all like and respect him 
and they are making satisfactory progress in civiliza- 
tion year by year. He has no hobbies about the 
treatment of Indians and does not expect to make 
white men of them in a singlegeneration. He shows 
them how to build comfortable little log houses, to 
fence a few fields and to care for cattle and horses, 
but he does not require them to give up their semi- 
nomadic habits and thinks that it is a good thing for 
them, physically and morally, to go off to the moun- 
tains now and then on a hunting expedition, or to the 
lake to fish or to some distant prairie to dig the camas 
root. He never tries to boss them except when 
necessary to preserve order and keep things moving 
in the right way. 


On atrain in Montana I met a Portland, Oregon, 
acquaintance, Mr. Wilcox, who is a banker and a 
mill owner. He exports flour to China. I asked him 
if the current notion on the Pacific Coast is correct 
that we are educating the Chinaman to eat white 
bread instead of rice. ‘‘ It’s purely a matter of,econ- 
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omy with the Chinese,” he replied. ‘* When the rice 
crop is short and rice is dear they eat our flour, but if 
they can live cheaper on rice they leave our flour 
alone.” ‘*What is your experience with the Chinese 
merchants who sell your flour? Can you depend 
upon their honesty?” ‘They are very shrewd, close 
puyers, but I never lost a dollar by giving them 
credit. They pay their debts promptly and value 
their commercial standing for integrity as highly as 
any white merchant.” 


A Boston literary man lately sent me a chapter 
on Minnesota which is to go into an illustrated ‘‘Hand 
Book of the United States” shortly to be published. 
He requests me to go over the manuscript and correct 
any errors that might appear. There were very few 
errors to note, the work having been carefully done 
with the aid of recent publications; but on the first 
page the mistake was made of saying the whole area 
now comprised within the State boundaries was for- 
merly occupied by the Sioux. The fact is, Minnesota 
was about half Sioux and Half Chippewa before the 
white settlement came in. The region of forests and 
lakes belonged to the Chippewas and the prairie 
country to the Sioux. The former were woods and 
canoe Indians, subsisting on fish and venison; the 
latter bad ponies and roamed the plains, hunting the 
buffalo and the elk. There was deadly hostility be- 
tween the two tribes and the country along the Mis- 





sissippi, near St. Paul, was disputed territory—a sort 
of ‘‘dark and bloody ground” where they went to hunt 
scalp. When a battle took place in the woods the 
Chippewas usually had the best of it; but when the 
Sioux caught their enemies on the prairies they rarely 
failed to come off triumphant. Gov. Ramsey, the 
first Territorial executive, saw a fight between two 
parties within the present limits of St. Paul. At the 
time both tribes were at peace with the whites, but 
not all the persuasion of their white friends could re- 
strain them from keeping up their hereditary war- 
fare. 





*@e 

The Methodist Herald notifies the clerical profes- 
sion that a young man and woman are traveling over 
the country getting married whenever and wherever 
they can find a preacher who can change a twenty 
dollar bill, the bill in every case being a counterfeit 
for which the thrifty couple get a large portion of the 
amount back in good money. This isa new industry 
and shows the resources of inventive genius. The 
scheme .may be a success in places where preachers 
have good salaries and lay up filthy lucre against a 
rainy day, but out here in the West, where five-dol- 
lar bills and yellow-legged chickens seldom gladden 
the eye of the average minister it wouldn’t work. 
That couple would come as near starving to death as 
some of their intended victims doin this portion of 
God’s footstool. 





WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDCED 


ANCIENT EDITION. 


A so-called ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictio: ” is being offered to the public 
atavery lowprice. The body of the book, 
from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for 
page, of the edition of 1847, which asin 
ts day, a valuable book, but in the pro- 
gress of language for over FORTY YEARS, 
has been ae gee superseded. It is 
now reproduced, broken type, errors and 
all, by photo-lithograph process, is printed 
on cheap paper an sily bound. A 
brief comparison page by page, between 
the reprint and the latest and enlarged 
edition, will show the great superiority 
of the latter. These reprints are as out 
of date as a last year’s ac. Nohon- 
orable dealer allow the buyer of such 
to suppose that he is getting the Webster 
which to-day is accepted as the Standard 
and THE BEST,—every copy of which 
bears our imprint as given below. 
bes If persons who have been induced to 
purchase the ‘‘ Ancient Edition” by any 
misrepresentations will advise us of the 
facts, we will undertake to see that the 
seller is punished as he deserves. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

















care in filling orders. 


the wear of every garment we sell. 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MANNHEIMER BROS. ~ 


Importers and Retailers of 


Silks and Fine Wool Dress Fabrics; 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Laces, Hosiery, 


Underwear, Linens, Flannels, Gowns, Cloaks and Furs. 
We make a specialty of London dyed Alaska SEAL FUR COATS AND JACKETS, warranting 


is organized with a complete staff of assistants to secure systematic promptness and a high degree of 


By using this department a lady living in the most distant or sequestered part of the country can secure all the advantages of our large 


assortments, special sales and general low prices just as well as if in the store in person; and an inquiry by letter or postal will meet with the same courteous 


attention and response as an inquiry at the counter. 


Ladies living in the Northwest will save both time and money by ordering from us instead of sending their orders to Eastern cities, as our prices are as low, and 


stock as large and expressage is much lower. 





HENRY P. UPHAM, Pres’t. 





FIRST 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 


H. H. SIBLEY, 

T. B. CAMPBELL. 
T. L. SCHURMEIER, 
J. H. SANDERS, 

H. P. UPHAM, 


C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice-Pres’t. 


eas = me 


IN ATDIOWN AL 


E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 


BAN K 





UNITED STATES DEPOSI/TORY. 


WM. A. MILLER, Ass’t Cashier. 


Profits and Surplus, $800,000. 


DIRECTORS = 


GREENLEAF CLARK, 
H. E. THOMPSON, 

H. R. BIGELOW, 

J. J. HILL, 

D. C. SHEPARD. 


Cc. D. GILFILLAN, 


A. H. WILDER, 
F. B. CLARKE, 
C. W. GRIGGS, 
E. H BAILEY. 





THE STANDARD INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ae Fe ne we - - 
Investments and Mortgage Loans, 


Wm. M. BusHNELL, President. 


E. TREASURE, Vice-President. A. R. BusHNELL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


SSOSC,OC°S. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


OMAR BUSHNELL, Att’y and Counsel, 
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ai FAO Ls JOBBERS ‘UNION. 


ARCHELAUS PUGH, PHILLIP REILLY, Vice-Pres’ts. 


CYRUS H. KELLOGG, President. 


JOSEPH McEIBBIN, Treasurer. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Foot, Schulze & Co. 
C. Gotzian & Co. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Co. 
Tarbox, Schliek & Co. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
John Matheis. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 
Donaldson, Ogden & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING, 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Frisk, Turner & Co. 

CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Berrisford Baking and Confectionery Co. 
Priedeman & Lewis 

CREAMERY. 
Crescent Creamery Company. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 
Bohn Manufacturing Co. 
DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
Ryan Drug Co. 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 
FUEL. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 


GROCERS. 
Allen, Moon & Co. 
Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. 
Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P..H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Maxfield & Seabury. 


This Summer 
/S THE TIME TO VISIT 


The EF'amous 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY, VA. 


This valley is not only full of historical reminis- 
cences, but is one of the finest agricultural, fruit 
growing and dairying countries in the world. Here 
is THE place for the farmer, the manufacturer the 
dairyman and the stock raiser. The hills are full of 
high-grade iron ore and coal, and the valleys abund- 
antly productive. The climate is a golden mean, 
pleasant in summer and delightful in winter. The 
water is abundant in quantity and pure in quality. 
Lands are cheap, contiguous to market and can be 
secured by home-seekers on the most favorable terms. 
Come and look over this region, so favored by nature, 
while the growing crops and grass demonstrate the 
fertility of the soil and the genealty of the climate. 
If you wish to make an investment that you will 
never think of except with unalloyed pleasure, or to 
secure a home which will be the delight of yourself 
and family, don’t let this opportunity pass unim- 
proved. ‘This is not the veritable Garden of Eden, 
but it IS one of the best regions to be found in the 
best country in the world. For further and more 
definite information call on or address 

M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land & Immigration Agt., B. & O. R. R., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 











GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 
HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Detroit Stove Works. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
Cc. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Gordon & Ferguson. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 
Nicols & Dean. 
LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. 
P. R. L. Hardenburg & Co. 
Scheffer & Rossum. ; 
LUMBER. 
W. F. Fifield & Co. 
J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. 
John Martin Lumber Co. 
C. N. Nelson Lumber Co. 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. 
Jilson & Sowden. 
Robinson & Cary Co. 
Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS TINWARE. 
Horne & Danz Co. 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 
MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 
August Oppenheimer & Co. 
Robinson, Straus & Co. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Nathan Ford Music Co. 


A. 8. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 


NOTIONS AND FURNISHING GOODS. 

Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
Jos. W. Blabon. 
Samuel Schwab & Brother. 

NOTIONS AND TOYS. 
G. Sommers & Co. 

PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 
PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 
B. Presley & Co. 
PROVISIONS. 


Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 

PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T, L. Blood & Co. 
St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 

ROOFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner, Libbey Co. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 

SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

' SOAP. 
Minnesota Soap Co. 
TRUNKS, ETC 

H. S. Crippen & Co. 


CARRIAGES, WAGONS, HARNESS AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 


VINEGAR. 
H. A. Dumke. 
WINES AND LIQUORS. 
D. Aberle & Co. 
Geo. Benz & Sons. 
W. L. Perkins & Co. 
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ANY TICKET AGENT OR TO 

T. W. TEASDALE, GEN’ L PASSENGER AGENT, 
F. B. CLARKE, 
St. Paut, Minn. 


GEN'’L TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
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Our new catalogues of novelties, 
household specialties, tricks, etc., 
all NEW 8. The most pleasant 
and best paying business for AGENTS. Sell 
everywhere Our agents are positively coin- 
| ing money. Don’t fail to answer this. Get our 
| listanyhow. No barm done if you are not sat- 
isfied. Send now. 
McCLURE Novg.ty Co., Detroit, Mich 








GOOD OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENTERPRISING BUS!I- 
NESS MEN IN MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA. 


The City of Mandan is situated on the western bank of 
the Missouri River, at the point where the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad crosses that great navigable stream. Its 
position is precisely like thatof Omaha, in Nebraska. Like 
Omaha it is the gateway to an immense country between 
the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, and is on the line 
of a great transcontinental railrond running through to 
the Pacific Coast. The Missouri is navigable for fifteen 
hundred miles above Mandan to Fort Benton and for the 
entire distance from Mandan to its mouth near St. Louis. 
For 200 miles west of Mandan the country isa rolling 
prairie, diversified with ranges of grassy hills. The land 
is all fertile and is well adapted for general farming and 
stockraising. Much of the country is underlain with beds 
of coal. Mines are now operated at Sims and Lehigh and 
excellent steam coal is delivered upon thé side track in 
Mandan for $2 50 per ton. Cheap fuel and good tranaport- 
ation facilities by both rail and river are sure to make of 
Mandan an important manufacturing point in the near 
future. Its situation for commerce is s0 commanding 
that it already controls most of the mercantile trade for 
the entire country in North Dakota lying west of the 
Missouri. This region is very new in its settlement and 
is steadily increasing in population. Further west lie the 
great cattle ranges and the productive irrigated valleys 
of Montana, and the extensive mining districts of that 
new State, which now produce more than 830,000,000 of 
wold and silver annually. With the development of trade 
and manufactures in Mandan much of the trade of all this 
region, embracing a territory about 700 miles in length 
by about 300 in breadth, will naturally center at this 
favoable locality for commerce. 


The attention of far-sighted, enterprising men of 
business is called to these facts by 
THE MANDAN LAND & IMPROVEMENT CoO., 


which owns all the available ground in the city south of 
the railroad, and can offer ample sites for new enterprises, 
with sidetrack facllities and every convenience for ship- 
ing and handling fuel, grain, merchandise, and manu- 
actured articles. The present manufacturing concerns 
are a flouring mill, a creamery andthe extensive shops 
of the railroad. A spur track nearly a mile long runs 
through the property of the company. Mandan has now 
a@ population of 3,000 and is a well-built town, most of the 
business structures being of brick. It has schools, 
churches, a handsome court-house, a large hotel, a daily 
newspaper and all the conveniencies of comfortable liv- 
ing. The climate is agreeable and remarkably healthful. 
he Mandan Land & Improvement Company will heartly 
co-operate in the es'abiishment of new industries and in- 
vites correspondence from energetic men who are seek- 
ing a field for their efforts in the new West. Address the 
composes at Mandan, North Dakota, or its President, 
H. J. Burton, Minneapolis, Minn.; or its jurer, 
C. 0. L. DILLAWAY, President Mechanics National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRIGGS, COOPER & CoO., 





Importers and Wholesale 
GROCERS. 


The Strongest Grocery House West of Chicago. 


242-252 East Third Street, Cor. Wacouta, 


ST. PAUL, - - MINNESOTA. 





~ ROBINSON & GARY CO.. 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 
Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Ete., Ete, 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts., 
st. PAUL. 





Established 1860, 
ROHN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, : . MINN. 





| cael SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 
The Best Groods in the Market. 


», PAIRBANKES, MORSE & CoO., 
371 & 378 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 
IMPOR DE Les, 


—AND=-=— 


Wholesale Druggists, 


8ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 





H. D. MaTHews, W. M. Youna, J. WHARRY, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice Pres. Secretary . 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 E. Third St, - - §8T. PAUL, MINN. 


= Wholesale Warehouses at 
8. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 





P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE C0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Teas and Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Flowers, Plants, Seeds 
or Bulbs, at any time, night or day. 





» 
° SEEDS » PLANTS Baez, 


most productive and yield largest crops. 

FREF beausital catalogue witff 500 illustrations 
mailed to any address upon application. 

6 packets choice flower seeds, 10 cents. Pansies, 

Balsams, Astors, Sweet Peas, Phioxes, Poppies,ete, | 


a specialty L. L. MAY & CO., 


Florists and Seedsmen, 8ST, PAUL, MINN. 








y) FPERFECTION IN 





CREAM RAISIN 





\] Allthe cream in 6 to 8 hours, perfectly sweet, free from taints or 
} odors, no flies, no dust. If you keep cows for profit, you can not 


afford to be without one, as the SAVING will pay the cost of on 


months. FOURTEEN GOLD MEDALS BESIDES SILVER 


MEDALS and first prizes one year, taken by the COOLEY 
CREAMER AND PRODUCTS. We will sell on 
at wholesale when we have no agent to introduce them. We mann 
facture and sell every thing used in butter and cheese making fron 
asteam engine to butter paddle. Enclose 4 cents in stamps to cove: 


| Sco wilt send you a HANDSOME SILICATE POCKET SLATE, 


useful to any man, woman, boy or girl. Mention this paper. 


Y “Our Dairyman” mailed FREE on application; it will interest you. 











Li CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE CO0., 8T. PAUL, MINN. 





WILLARD S. DENNIS, 
Importerand Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Minnesota 
TYPE FOUNDRY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 

Manufacturers 
7 Dealers in 


THE CELEBRATED 
SUPERIOR 
COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 
and all kinds of 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


(2 Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping promptly 
and skilfully done. 


No Printer can afford 
to buy before consulting 
us. Send for New Pony 
Specimen Book. 


Rubber Stamps 


50 CENTS EACH. 


Any Business Stamp 
from 4 to 6 lines, oval or 
square, size 1144x2% inches 
mounted on handles, 5vc. 


STANDARD SELF-INKERS. 
With plain die........ $2. 

With dates and die... 
Band dates and die.. 


CHAMPION SELF-INKE 
With plain die....... 
With dates and die... 
Band dates and die... 
Model band daters... 
Atlas Band Dater.... 
Line daters........... 
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Ss. 
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SRESS 


Notary and Corporation S$ 
No. 1 press ...........88. 
No, 2, standard size.. 3. 
Wax seals 
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Stencils, Badges, Checks, Etc., Etc. 


All Stamps are comple 
and ready for use. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Please tnention this paper. 


Northwestern Stamp Works 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Ss! PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A. PUGH, General Manager. 





ARMOUR PACKING Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Armour & Co., Packers, Chicago, Ills. 
H. O. ARmMouR & Co., Commission Merchants, N. Y. 


Wholesale Dressed and Smoked Meats. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., 
No. 381 E.ThirdSt., - - St. Paul, Minn. 


ALL KINDS OF COAL. 


| SAM’L D. LAWTHER, 





No. 2 National German-American Bank Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





HOTEL RYAN, 
Leading Hat and Furnishing Store. 
Only Fine Goods. 


THADDEUS CLANCY, Manager. 
St. Pavuu, MINN. 
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Minnesota. 


Du.uTa is again talking of bridging the harbor en- 
trance canal in order to give access to Minnesota Point 
for railway trains and teams. Plans of a handsome draw- 
bridge swinging on a center pier have been prepared. 

Tae Northern Pacific now runs two through trains a 
day over its entire main line to Tacoma, Seattie and Port- 
land, one leaving St Paul at the o!d time, 4:15 Pp. M., and 
the other leaving at 8:10 a.m. The morning train hasa 
through sleeper from Chicago, which leaves that city at 
5:30 p.M., by wayof the Milwaukee road. The evening 
train has a through sleeper which comes over the Wis- 
consin Central, leaving Chicago at 10:45 p.m. The time of 
both trains is considerably shorter than was made by the 
old Pacific express. This new arrangement is demanded 
by the increased passenger traflic of the road, which 
makes it difficult for one train to effectually handle all the 
business for Montana and Coast points. 








Tue Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Millis Company, which 
already owns five mills in Minneapolis and vicinity, hav- 
ing a capacity of 14,000 barrels of flour per day, has 
secured a lease of the C. C. Washburn Fiouring Mill 
Company’s mills “A,” “B" and “C,”" with a capacity of 
8,500 barrels per day, giving the English syndicate, repre- 
sented in Minneapolis by Charles A. Pillsbury as general 
manager, contro! of eight mills, with an aggregate capac- 
ity of 22,500 barrels per day. The total daily capacity of 
the four mills of Minneapolis is 38,575 barrels. Mr. Pills- 
bury says that over $5,000,000,000 cash has been added to 
Minneapolis by the purchases and leases of the syndicate 
which he represents. The mills of the old firm of C. A. 
Pillsbury & Co. had a daily capacity of more than 10,000 
barrels of flour, making it the largest milling concern in 
the worid. At the time of the sale the English Syndicate 
it took in also the Washburn Mill Company, owned largely 
by United States Senator W. D. Washburn, giving a total 
capacity of about 14,000 barrels a day. The capacity un- 
der the present consolidation is, as stated above, about 
22,500 barrels, requiring 100,000 bushels of wheat daily to 
supply their full capacity. 

Tue lineof the Duluth & Winnipeg road from La Prai- 
rie, the present terminus north and west is as follows: 
The line keep along the northeast bank of the Missis- 
sippi from La Prairie, passing through the town of Grand 
Rapids, and almost directly northwest, north and east 
of Lake Winnibigoshish. Ata point some twenty miles 
northwest of this lake it trends to the northward and 
crosses Ked Lake at the narrows at its center. North 
from Red Lake the road runs almost direct to the west 
end of Lake of the Woods, where the American line ends 
at a connection with the Winnipeg & Duluth, which runs 
almost directly northwest to Winnipeg. It is expected 
that a great traflic in logs and lumber from the Ked Lake 
reserve will be opened by the new road and that a good 
deal of lumber business that now goes west from Rat 
Portage over the Canadian Pacific Railroad to Winnipeg 
and beyond will go from the south end of the Lake of the 
Woods at the junctionof the Duluth & Winnipeg, es- 
pecially as most of the logs, and best by far, that are cut 
at Rat Portage come from the country on the American 
side, all of which is nearer to the Duluth & Winnipeg lake 
point than to Rat Portage, and much of which the road 
will tap by its main line.—Minneapolis Lumberman, 





North Dakota. 


A YEAR ago the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
sold all its lands in Barnes County to the Minnesota and 
Dakota Land and Investment Company. There had been 
scarcely any demand for these lands for some time, 
owing to the depression in farming and the short wheat 
crops During the past few weeks Clark & Barclay, the 
agents for the land company at Valley City, have made 
numerous sales, aggregating in value about $12, 
fact that is a good index to the improved condition of 
things in North Dakota and the hopeful feeling of the 
farmers. All these sales were made to settlers already 
established in the county who find that they need more 
land. Many of the purchasers are going into sheep and 
buy additional acreage for pasture and meadow. Sheep 
have been found to be an unfailing source of profit in 
North Dakota. 


THe Northwest, and particularly the great grain- 
producing region of North Dakota, has experienced a 
wonderful transformation within the past fortnight. The 
gloom has been dispelled and the sunshine of hope ra- 





diates from every countenance. Abundant rains have 
fallen, and from reports received and published in The 
Argus the past week, the crop prospect in this region was 
never more flattering. This changed state of affairs ap- 
pears to have an inspiring effect upon all classes of in- 
dustry, and the year 1890 gives promise of being one of 
unusual activity in every avenue of commercial industry, 
and the State must necessarily enjoy a growth and pros- 
perity that has not been experienced in this part of the 
Northwest for many years past. This buoyant, hopeful 
feeling is not based upon intangible, evanescent creations, 
but upon conditions and circumstances as solid and en- 
during as anything earthly can well be. Nature has 
supplied the element, and seems likely to continue to do 
80, 80 long deficient and without which hope and expecta- 
tions of future prosperity could have but little founda- 
tion or basis. It is a very gratifying picture to contem- 
plate, and it is to be hoped none may fail to profit by this 
new and changed condition of things. Great is the 
Northwest, the land of the Dakotas and the Red River 
Valley, and the most sanguine and well-disposed prophet 
could not to-day begin to estimate the mightiness of its 
power in wealth and commercial! importance a score of 
years hence.—Fargo Argus. 





Montana. 


Last year Bozeman did not have the semblance of a 
boom and yet over 8375,000 were expended within its cor 
porate limits,in permanentimprovements This year from 
present indications, the amount will be at least doubled, 
and we shall not be surprised if a million dollars go into 
buildings alone. The structures are needed and would all 
find ready occupants at remunerative rents. Let the good 
work go on.—Avant Courier. 


It appears to be pretty well settled in Montana that if 
the State Capitol goes away from Helena it will goto 
Bozeman. The Garden City, as Bozeman is called. from 
its lawns and flower-beds, its trees and its fine agricultural 
valley, is making persistent efforts to secure the prize 
and is backed by the popular sentiment of a large part of 
the State. On the recent occasion of the excursion from 
Butte to Bozeman to celebrate the opening of the North- 
ern Pacific Short Line between those towns, the com- 
mittee of ladies who served the hungry excursionists 
with the lunch at the city hall, wore dainty little red 
rosettes with the inscription, “Bozeman for the Capital.” 
Little labels similarly inscribed decorated the dishes, 
cutlery and in fact everything else to which they could 
be fastened. Some of the excursionists averred that the 
little stickers even adorned the glasses in the saloons, 
while many of them smoked cigars also labeled, and as 
the smoke left their lips it formed itself into wreaths, 
**Bozeman for the Capital.” 


PROSPEROUS MONTANA.—Montana is on a high tide of 
prosperisy, unexcelled, if it is equalled, by any State in 
the Union. Its incalculable mineral resources, extending 
all over the mountainous portion, are just now beginning 
to be fairly developed for gold, silver and copper, and 
give assurance of greater and continuous product of 
these nobler metals at least during the next twenty-five 
years. The product of these will maintain a prosperity 
that no possible contingency can seriously impair. These 
facts are impressing themselves upon capitalists through- 
out the country and abroad, and account for the heavy 
influx of money into Montana for investment in mines, 
farms, town property and business enterprises. Every 
year sees more extended railroad facilities and every 
mile of railroad encourages mineral development. Money 
invested in Montana now can scarce fail of profitable 
return. New communities are being established, villages 
increasing to towns and towns to cities with a healthy 
growth, while there is an increase of metal product and 
business everywhere in the mineral regions.—Deer Lodge 
New Northwest. 


DsaeP MIniInG—A great deal of interest is manifest 
just at present among Butte mining circles over the 
deep development work now being carried on in the camp. 
The Lexington mine is attracting the most attention just 
now, as it is the deepeet shaft in the camp. There is no 
development in this mine below the 1,100-foot level. From 
that point, however, the shaft has been sunk to the depth 
of 1,480 feet, and the crosscut to the north to develop the 
lead is now under way. It is estimated that the lead will 
be encountered in about two weeks, and the future of 
silver mining in Butte depends largely on the result. It 
will either establish silver mining on a permanent basis, 
like copper, with practically inexhaustible reserves of 
ore to draw from, or else it will demonstrate the fact that 
silver propositions must be confined principally to the 
reduction of the oxidized ores in the upper levels of the 
copper mines, and in the development of the silver pros- 
pects to buta limited depth. The Alice Company, just 
north of the Lexington, is making the same experiment, 
but sinking has now suspended at the depth of 1,300 feet, 
atid crosscuts are being run.—Montana Mining Record. 





Idaho, 
Tue Seven Devits Mines.—The prospects for Weiser 
and Washington County are exceedingly bright this Sum- 
mer. Mr. Kleinschmidt and a party of Montana gentile- 





men passed through Weiser recently en route for the 
Seven Devils mines. They informed our correspondent, 
says the Boise Statesman, that twenty teams are now on 
their way from Montana, that have contracted to haul 
20,000 tons of ore from the mines to the new steamboat on 
Snake River. Experts say that $1,200,000 will be realized 
from the Peacock mine this Summer, leaving 55 000 tons 
of ore in sight. This is Levi Allen’s old mine, and ig 
doubtless the richest copper mine in the world. It ig 
estimated that from ten to fifteen thousand people wil] 
go to the Seven Devils district this year. Prospectors are 
daily going in that direction from Weiser. 


A Rica StRikE.—The town was ina state of excitement 
last evening on learning that an immense ledge of car- 
bonate and galena ore had been struck near Sullivan on 
the Thompson road. The ledge is situated about one and 
one-half miles above the Raven on the south side of 
Prichard Creek, and everything had been kept very quiet 
up to the last night, when the news leaked out. It is 
stated by those wh» have been there that it is the richest 
strike that has ever been made in the camp. The ledge 
has been stripped and shown up for a distance of 2,000 
feet. It shows three separate veins,each of wh ch have five 
or six locations about 600 feet apart. A vein of carbonate 
ore thirty inches in width was uncovered, besides eighteen 
inches of galena. The first locations were made by Messrs. 
Cater and Darling, who have been prospecting around 
Sullivan, and they have at last been rewarded by finding 
what is destined to be the largest and richest silver mine 
in the camp.—Cveur d’ Alene Sun. 





Washington. 
$18,000 WorTH OF ALFALFA.—The Moxee Companr, of 
Yakima, has an order from the Sound for one thousand 
tons of baled alfalfa to be delivered during the Summer. 
As the contract price is $18 per ton, the neat little sum of 
that many thousand dollars will be realized on this 
order. 


TRACK-LAYING On the Northern Pacific’s extension to 
Gray’s Harbor has been commenced. The contractors, 
Messrs. Griggs & Huestes, now have over five hundred 
men at work and expect to have the road completed in 
three months. From all reports there is quite an exciting 
race between the Hunt road and the Northern Pacific, to 
see which will be the first into Gray’s Harbor. 


MORE railroads, new banks, coal bunkers, seven miles 
more of paved streets, two school houses, to cost $60,000; 
the grandest hotel in the State, a new theatre, ice factory, 
water reservoir, of a million gallons capacity; incandes- 
cent electric lights, saw-mill of 150,000 feet daily capacity, 
and yet, this is only the half of the improvements that 
will come to Olympia within the year.—Olympia Partisan. 





Tue SPOKANE MINERAL PALACE.—The building is to 
cost $35,000, and is to be 150 feet long and twostories high, 
and to be situated in the center of the 00 feet square of 
ground. Two wings are t» be added next Spring. The 
building is to be constructed of rough lumber. which is 
to be lathed and cemented, after which a coat of coarse 
galena is to be placed on the outside of the cement, the 
crevices between the particles of galena to be filled in 
with mica, which will afford a glittering surface. The 
interior is to be finished with finer galena and mica, the 
ceilings to be covered entirely with ground mica in vari- 
ous colors. The appearance of the interior when bril- 
liantly lighted with electricity can be better imagined 
than described. 


“I AM nota prophet nor the son of a prophet,” quoth 
Allen C. Mason raising his head from his letter-littered 
desk yesterday, “but I predict the time will come when 
the Conconully and Okanogan mining districts will rival 
the Coeur d’Alene country. During my trip into the Con- 
conully region, I had shown to me ledges as well defined 
and as wide as anything to be had in the Coeur d’Alene. 
The Conconully and Okanogan quartz runs rich in silver 
and gold. I am having prepared and placed in sacks fifty 
or sixty tons of the Lone Star quartz. After it has been 
treated we shall know just what the mines will do. Yes, 
the Conconully country is a poor man’s country. I be- 
lieve it would pay a poor man better in the end to go to 
that country and hold down his claim, and develop it as 
best he could than to get out and work on the street at 
$2.50 per day.—Tacoma Ledger. 





British Columbia. 


Vancouver is building a half million dollar sugar re- 
finery, and will draw the raw sugar from Japan, Chinaand 
the West Indies, and send return cargoes of lumber. 


Speaking of the fur trade of British Columbia, the New 
Westminster Columbian says: ‘As the Indians arrive 
from their winter quarters the fur market is becoming 
more lively. This week the receipts of furs and skins 
have been much larger than at any time since the begin- 
ning of the year. The varieties have been land otter, 
bear, mink, mountain goat and sheep, raccoon and rat 
skins. All the furs are prime in quality, which is always 
the case after a severe winter. 
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SPECIAL MENTION. 


“Wie Geht’s ?” 
This is a German salutation, literally translated “How 
Goes It?” Addressed to one of our frieuds, it was an- 
awered in this wise: 


“Wie geht’s” did you say, mein friend ? 
If you speak of the “‘Burlington’s”’ train, 
Schneller als time it goes, do you mind ? 
“The Burlington” Vestibuled Train. 


Are you wishing a journey to take, 
To the North, South, East or West ? 
Then apply to your local agent, 
I am sure he will do his best, 


To supply you with information. 
And very cheap tickets, too; 

To go on “The Burlington” Limited Train, 
Is the very best thing you can do. 


Without fatigue or discomfort, 
You will reach your journeys’s end, 
And the polite conductor and brakeman 
Will to all of your wants attend. 
For further information, tickets etc., apply to agents, 
or address W. J. C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agent C., B. & N 
R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 





Dom Pedro Brazil. 

It seems strange to say that a man was too mild a mon- 
arch, that he failed to hold his crown because he was so 
progressive as to be too just and too fair, yet that seems 
to be the case with Dom Pedro Braganza, once Emperor of 
Brazil. He occupied his throne longer than any other 
monarch living at the time, having ascended it three 
years before Victoria was crowned Queen of England, 
To treat his subjects as men and brothers was his one 
idea in view, and during his reign of fifty-three years he 
adhered strictly to it. He was the most benevolent and 
gentile of monarchs; his thoughts were always upon the 
welfare of his beloved country and his dear people. But 
he was ousted from the throne and exiled by relentless 
democracy, which abhors even the shadow of a throne, 
be its occupant ever so wise and amiable. What the re- 
sult will be remains to be seen. One thing is certain, 
however. The St. Paul & Duluth will continue to main- 
tain its prestige and popularity as the short line to and 
from Duluth, West Superior and other points, by furnish- 
ing the best equipment, first class accessories and quick 
schedule. For information address Geo. W. Bull, Gen‘l 
Passenger Agent, or Geo. C. Gilfillan, Ass’t Gen’] Passen- 
ger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 





The Hedrick Route to Kansas City and St. Louis; 


Via the Chicago, Milwaukee St. Paul Railway from St. 

Paul and Minneapolis. 

“Solid Vestibuled Trains to Kansas City,”’ 

“Double Daily Pullman Service to St. Louis,”’ 

“Through Coaches to St. Louis,” 

“Through Coaches to Kansas City on Morning and Even- 
ing Trains,” 

“Elegant Day Coaches,” 

“Magnificent Lunch Cars,” 

“Pullman’s Best Sleepers,” 

“The Shortest and Quickest Line,” 

“The Best Route to Kansas City,” 

“The Best Route to 8t. Louis,” 

“The Best Route to Colorado,” 

“To Kansas, to California,” 

‘To the West and Southwest.” 

Do not fail to try it. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway guarantees its excellence. Secure accom- 
modations from the Company’s agentsin St. Paul and 
Minneapolis or from any coupon ticket agent in tue 
Northwest. 





Tacoma Investments. 
Investors and home seekers can double their money in 
and near Tacoma and Orting, Wash., by investing in 
corner lots and acreage. 


W.S. TAYLOR, 1128 Pacific Ave., Tacoma. 
Refer to Henry Hewitt, Jr., Traders Bank, Tacoma. 


A Millionaire in a Pitiable Condition. 


The men I pity most at New Year's time are the mil- 
lionaires, says the San Francisco Chronicle. They balance 
their books and they find that they have not made any- 
thing like as much as they would like to have made, how- 
ever much they haye made. I don’t know, because my 
business does not take me much into the haunts of the 
millionaires, but I judge 1889 has not been a good year for 
them. The other day a friend of mine went in to see a 
well-known real-estate owner of other people’s real 
estate as wellas hisown. He found him seated at his 
desk with his bank-book before him, ina brown study. 
He looked pale and haggard, and ill. 

“What's the matter? You don’t look well.” 

“Don’t I? Do I look bad?” 

“Yes; you look bad.” 

“Well, I guess you’d look bad, too, if you had 85,000,000 
lying idle in the bank, not drawing a —— cent of interest.” 
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148 & 150 East Third St., ST. PAUL. 
509 & 511 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 





IMPORTERS, AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Pianos, Organs,Band Instruments, 
SHEET MUSIC, MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, ETC. 


STEINWAY, CHICKERING, GABLER 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Organs. 


BOSTON MANUFACTORY’S BAND INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


We are prepared to give LOWER meee FINER GOODS than can be no eetatned "Sent in the West. 


We invite your correspondence. wanted 


. Address St. Paul Hi 





ntion this Magazine. 





nN orth western Conservatory Of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 
«ud Orchestral rae done Valuable free classes. Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 hoesons. Send for Calendar. 


HARLES H. MORSE, DIRECTOR. 





The most Elaborate Ground Floor Studio in the West. 


STUCIO | 


PorTRAITS & VIEV 


392 RT CKSON ST.COR. Bye 
ST. PAUL+ 


Equipped to produce 


Artistic Photography. Sittings by Appointment. 


LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT.—We publish the largest collection of Views in the Northwest, including all 
prominent Objects of Interest from St. Paul and Duluth to the Coast and the Yellowstone National Park. 


F.JAY HAYNES & BRO., Official Photographers N. P. R.R. 


Our New Album of the Yellowstone, containing 92 views, $1.00, sent by mail. Stamps —— 


CATALOGUE FREE. 








_ THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Unrivaled in all the essential qualities of a writing ma 
chine. Returnable at any time within thirty days for full 
purchase price. 

Typewriter Paper, Carbon, Ribbons, and al! sup- 
plies for stenographers and typewriters. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
94 East 4th Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 








35. & 58.56 Som = 
PAINNEA POLIS 
715-721 GRAND Bock. £27 


SAINT PAUL, 


AT ® FOLKS®@ 











using **Anti-Corpulene Pts” lose lolbs. a 
month, They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
fall. Sold by Druggists everywhere or pia 2 mail. Partic- 
ulars (sealed) 4e, WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Phils., Pa. 

















Strongest, most Stylish, 
most Comfortable. 


Our Salesmen are every- 
where. 


“DAISY” 


Send for our elegant cat- 
alogue. Also have Daisy 
Saddles and Harness. 

J. H. Mahler Carriage Co., 
8t. Paul, Minn. 




















D0 you want a watch free? Send for one with a hand- 
some chain and charm to P. 0. Box 2574, N.Y. 


C)PIUM OR MORPHINE Habit cured. No pain. 
Triai free. Address THe COMPOUND OXYGEN ASSO- 
CIATION, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


gladly send to any one FREE, who may ap- 

ply. a a recipe that will positively cure Liquor 

ing or Drunkenness. Perfectly harm- 

less. Oan en A secretly if desired. Address M. A. 
NILEs, Box 1 Boston, Mass. 








and expenses paid any active 
person to distribute cire ulars, 
40 A MONTH to distributecirculars only; Salaries 
monthly. Sample of our goods and contract free. 
. fo1 postage, packing, etc.; WE MEAN BUSINESS. 


UNION SUPPLY CO., 26 & 28 River St. Chicago., Tl. 








nervous sufferers from ¥ youthfm to 
ly, loss of manhood, weakness of 


body, mind, &e. I will mail you a 
copy of the “ Magic Mirror,” FREE, contains the 
mode of a simple and certain means of cure, 

dress Dr. F. B. Clarke, East dam, Conn 





$45SE WING MACHINE FORG|, 


Singer Improved High Arm, 4 Drawers, 
Extension Drop Leaf, Full Set Attachments. Warranted 
by the manufacturers for five years. Limited Offer 
Only 1,500 of them at $1 each. You pay the dollar tafter 
you receive the machine. Send name and address to 

AM. PUB. CO., Jersey City, N. J. 















WHET ¥ ONATIUS DONNELLY SAVS: 
Smrs— 
wa Besure to send the 


used them for some time, and prefer them to any other, 
Vv yours, laNaTr0s DONNELLY.” 


wiaaihaiiiin ts not keep 


TADELLA’S “ZING PENS 
send poh business card, and 

of 8T. PAUL soon Wor STAT ‘ON. 
Li} Fay co. BF. Fat Pat TL / fame paper 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Personal attention given to all kinks of Assaying, Ana- 

lyzing and Testing Food, Water, etc. mnhes by 

mail or express attended to promptly. Write for terms. 





ASTHMA-HAY ay 
U R E D oe BY MAIL TO SUFFERERS. FF RE 
Dr. B. SCHIFFMAN, St. Paul 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 











Henry P. UPHAM, Prest. E. H. BAILBY, Cashier. 
U. D. GULFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash, 


THE 


First NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. - Surplus, $800,000. 


DrrecTors: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbell, e H. Sanders 
Henry P. Upham, sietniest Clark, H. Thompson, 
H. R. Bigelow, J.J. Hill, D. C. Shepard, T. rE "Schurmeier, 
C. D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs 
K. H. Bailey. 





on MERRIAM, Prest. 
. BIGELOW, V ice-Prest. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


F. A. Stymoour, Cashier. 
Gro. C. PowEnR, Ass’ tCash’r. 





Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Sufplus and Undivided Profits, - $600,000 
DIRECTORS: 

W. 8. Culbertson, F. A. Seymonar, % N. Souptene, 

A. H. Wilder, L. D. Hodge, E. F. Drake, 
John L. Merriam, W. R. Merriam, B. Beaupre, 
M. ae. A. B. Stickney, C. H. Bigelow. 
JI.W . Bishop, D. R. Noyes, 


ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. RoBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up Capital, ‘ > 


Surplus, . . . 





$500,000. 
“ 90,000. 





N.B.& E. T. MERRITT, 
Financial Agents, 


Real Estate, Pine and Mineral Lands. 


Guarantees made on investments. Correspondence solic- 
ited. Investments made for non-residents. 


Room 506 Railroad Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


JOHN A. BARDON, 
Raat SSA TE 


In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 


Resident since 1863. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
SUPERIOR. WISCONSIN. 








C.c.& A. BR. MERRITT, 


Real Estate and Iron Lands. 


Room 616 Chamber of Commerce Building, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Per 
Cent. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 





Grand Forks National Bank, 


OF GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Authorized Capital, - - 
Paid up Capital, - - . 


$100,000, 
$60,000. 


M. L. MCCORMACK, President. 
F. T. WALKER, Vice-President. 
WM. O'MULCAHY, Cashier. 
JOHN P. WALKER, Ass’t Cashier. 


em 1 
North Dakota Farming Lands. 


Most of the lands in North Dakota formerly belong- 
ing to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company are 
now the property of the Minnesota & Dakota Land 
& Investment Company, whose chief office is at Room 
26 Mannheimer Block, St. Paul. These lands are 
represented by local agents at Fargo, Valley City, 
Jamestown and Cooperstown. They aggregated 
nearly 125,000 acres and include good plow land, fine 
hay meadows and excellent grazing tracts. The 
prices range from $4 to $6 per acre and very favorable 
terms are given for the payments. They are sold in 
tracts of from 40 acres upwards. Land will never be 
as cheap in North Dakota as now and the attention of 
settlers and investors is called to this opportunity. 
Address E. V. SMALLEY, General Manager Minnesota 
& Dakota Land & Investment Co., St. Paul, Minn. 








LESLIE A. SIMPSON, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Dickinson, N. Dakota. 


Attorney for R. G. Dun & Co.’s Commercial Agency. 
References, Stark Co. Bank, Dickinson, N. D. 


CITY OF 


(Grand Forks, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
Roceal Hstate. 


Correspondence solicited. 
ORECON. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 








MONTANA. 





C. P. Hiaains, President. J. R. Hiaamns, Cashier. 
G. C. Hiaarys, Ass’t Cashier. 


C. P. HIGGINS’ WESTERN BANK, 


MISSOULA, MONT. 





Individual Responsibility, - - $1,000,000. 


The LARGEsT and FINEST EQUIPPED Bank in 
Western Montana. 





GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE CO. 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montana. 


Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli- 
able information. 


Excellent opportunities for investment. Lots for sale 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE C€0., 
Great Falls, - - - Montana. 





FRED C. STODDARD. FRANE D. LOW. 


STODDARD & LOW, 
Proprietors of 
Low’s Addition to the City of Missoula. 
Country & city property bought and sold on commission. 
ted. STODDARD & LOW, 


prema solici 
Real Estate and Insurance Agts., Missoula, Mont. 





Bozeman National Bank, 


BOZEMAN, - - - MONTANA. 


Capital, 850,000. _ Surplus, $10,000. 


Emory Coss, Pres’t. 0. W. HorrMan, Vice Pres’t. 
PetgR Kocu, Cashier. 

We do a general banking business, and give prompt atten- 

tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 





T. E. Couns, Pres. A. E. DICKERMAN, Cashier. 
Louts G. PHELPS, V. Pres. D. L. Tracy, Ass’t Cashier. 


PIRST NATIONAL BANE, 


Great Falls, Montana. 


Capital, $100,000. Surplus and Profits, $50,000. 


General banking business transacted. Interest allowed 
on time depoeits. The collection center for all points in 
Northern and Central Montana. 


3. E. ATKINSON, Pres’t. WILL HANKS, Vice Pres’t. 
F. P. ATKINSON, Cashier. 


The Cascade Bank 


OF GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital, + ° . 850,000. 


Transacts a general banking business. Interest paid on 
time deposits. Collections made on favorable terms. 


a. 


North Dakota. 

If you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 





GUARAN TEED FARM LOANS TE 


Per 
Cent. 


Secured by First Mortgage on Improved Farms in Ransom, Sargent and Marshall Counties, in North Dakota. Both Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


ADAMS & FREES, 


Lisbon, North Dakota. 
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DAVID W. TERWILLIGER. 


FRED J. SOMERINDYKE. 


JNO. F. SEEBER. 


pare > ADIITG Bs Ns i 6 Se es ae 3 








WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON. 
TERWILLIGER, SOMERINDYKE & SEEBER. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
‘OE cea Sechemmfe & TOL, WV af edeN POET . 
pate Seay us- 


The progressive city of Dayton is situated at the head of the fertile Walla Walla Valley at the confluence of the Touchet and Patit 
and, two Railroads, a splendid Water Power, two Flouring Mills, two Chop Mills, rivers with @ po; 
ae oiient Plant Lem 4 cost $5,000 a Hot Tee a oped ted. Ss Se 00 mee, 0 spacious 4 Ss - 
otel recently erec at acost of $40,000, a complete Sewerage stem, and the ‘del 
I have a large list of City Property and some of the Tnost desirable Farm Property in Was sastne moat Calicious tissate in Washington. 


Information furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


two Planing Mills, two 8 
ourt House which cost $60, 


wey eat 
Water Works which cost 825,000, an 


ashington, ranging in size from 40 to 1,200 acres with prices from % to 830 per acre. 


GEO. B. BAKER, Real Estate and Loans, Dayton, Wash. 





MAX BAUMEISTER. 





H. A. REYNOLDS. 


BAWMEIS Der & RoYNoLDs, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 


Choice Business and Residence Property, improved and unimproved. Correspondence will receive prompt attention. References: First National Bank of Wallla 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Walla and Baker & Boyer National Bank. 





CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON, 


“THE HUB OF WESTERN WASHINGTON,”’ destined to be a great MANUFACTURING, RAILROAD and COMMERCIAL CENTRE, located on a lovely townsite in 
the midst of EXTENSIVE FORESTS, GREAT COAL BEDS, VAST AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES and IMMENSE MINERAL DEPOSITS. 
We have recently put on the market a beautiful tract of land known as NORTHERN PACIFIC ADDITION. This poepent y. ovine, | ng its pretty location and close prox- 


imity to the business centre, is the most desirable in Centralia. 


Information furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


Parties investing in this property will treble their money wit 


81x monthi 


ROBINSON & CO., Real Estate and Loans, Centralia, Wash. 
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ANDERSON BROS., 
Real Estate and Loan Agents. 


We have a large nec of mee? and unimproved farms 
in the Palouse coun from 88 to $20 per acre. MORT- 
GAGE LOANS at for Eastern parties at a high rate 
of interest. Correspondence solicited. 


ANDERSON BROS., Rosauis, Washington. 





A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im- 
proved farm and city property. 


Senne and investments for non-residents at 


tended to 
SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 





D. F. PERCIVAL President. 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 
Farm Mortgages. 


8 to 10 per cent. on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 


W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier. 





First National Bank of Whatcom, 


WHATOOM, WASH. 
Capital, - - - $50,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


JACOB FurRTH, President, Seattle. C.M. ATKINS, Cashier. 
P. E. DICKINSON, Vice-President. % 5 DE MATTOS. 
L. G. PHELPS, Helena, Mont. D. JENKINS. 

H. E. HOLMES, Beatie. 








TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits. 





ENTRALIA, WASH. 
Centralia Real Estate Exchange. 
D. R. FRENCH €& Co. 
We have better bargains and better terms in CITY and 


FARM Property than any other firm in Washington. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





A. J. MiLuER, Banker. A. A. MILLER, Cashier. 
BANE OF CENTRALIA, 
CENTRALIA, - ~ WASHINGTON. 


Transactsa General Banking Business. 
Collections a specialty. 





D. J. MILLER & CO., 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


INVESTMENTS MADE FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 


We have the largest and most desirable list of property 
inthe city. Information furnished. _Correspondence 
solicited. CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 





ALFRED THOMPSON, 


OLYMPIA, WASH., 


Real Estate 
and Loans. 


Choice City Property, Fruit 
Lands and Dairy Farms 
a Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Refer to First National Bank of Olympia. 





LEWIS COUNTY BANE, 


(INCORPORATED.) 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


Collections a Specialty. Capital $50,000. 


Officers: CHas. GILCHRIST, President; ABNER PACKARD, 
Vice-President; C. W. JOHNSON, Cashier. 





BEN KE. SNIPES. W. R. ABRAMS. 
BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 
BANKERS, 


ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON. 
A Ge Banking Business Transacted. 

A Priva 4 Sear Individual yeaponeihiliy ¢ over B nme 

National Par ational 


Correspondents: 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Thee Port- 
land, Or.; Merchants National, Tacoma; London, Paris & 
Ameri can, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Seattle. 
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DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


“The Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas,” waa 


apoken in derision unconscious 
le im 1889; a taxable valuation’ of $20,000,000; with bank rey of $100. 

Randling 3,000,000 ion of lake freight; with an elevator capacity of 20,000,000 

th water 

800,000 tons; with churches, schools, daily papers; it is the last sea port + 


lath cut in tributary district of 311,000,000 feet; wit. 


L. MENDENHALL. 
Established 1869. 


MENDENHALL & HOOPES, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 


First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Capital paid in, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $100,000. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARY. 


Orricers: L. Mendenhall, Prest.; A. M. Miller, Vice- 
Prest.; H. A. Ware, Cashier. 


BENTON MURPHIN & CO., 


Real Estate and Investment Office, 


Room 9 Banning Block, - - 


T. W. HOOPES. 


DULUTH, MINN | 


presiery. From a 
00,0000 with 13,000 miles of tr 


ywer ca y of 65,000 pwer in ti 


railroads; with 
» handling 17, oe tieters bushels of wheat, (4,000,000 mor more than 


mare town “fast lying around loses” tn 1880, it has grown to a city of 47,000 


2,200 arrivals and clearances : 
Chicago); with a bender, shingl 
pts of 1,500,000 tons; with iron ore hpnan 


horse~po soe ie dein ante aa 
n the shortest journey from Europe to Asia. jirat po Ang saulilien with the Atlantic from Asia to Europe. 








— THE SOLID. 


The Oldest EXCLUSIVE Real Estate Agent in Duluth, 
THOMAS DOWSE, 


feat Estate & Investments, | 


| J. R. Myers, Presiden’ 


DULUTH, MINN. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


| Aemeatetenes and Experience have Value, 
} INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 


es - promptly answered. Mention this paper. 
Send — descriptive caiaaitstie 





| W. B. Patton, County ‘Seiten C. P. FRANK. 


PATTON & FRANK, 


| Civil Engineers and Surveyors. 


| Additions Platted and Lots Surveyed. 
No. 13 First Avenue West, - DULUTH, MINN. 





THE NEW RAILROAD 


~—~ INTO THE IRON COUNTRY OF NORTHERN 
Minnesota will create a revolution in the price of Pine 
and Iron Lands. panes a while choice sections can 
» obtained at bed-rock either on the Vermillion 
r Masaba Range. ‘Agent 635 ldier’s Additional Home- 
steads—personal entry; no money required until title ig 
perfected by the Government. For particulars address 
FRANK I. TEDFORD, 30 Fargusson Bldg, Duluth, Minn. 





w.M. pmol (esten), Vice-President. 
WILMOT SAEGER, Cashier. 


MARINE BANE, 
DULUTH, MINNE 
- $250,000 Capital. SOTA. 


We Make a Specialt of Collections. ' 
Correspondence invited. usiness accounts solicited. 





A. L. KINGMAN, 


| Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


Room 207 First National Bank Building, 
DULUTH, ° : MINNESOTA. 











with 





and the North Pacific Coast. 


Pacific ; 





HEADQUARTERS OF UNCLE SAM AT 


fe ow Tie age age ee oe 


the Great Northern R. R.; the Seattle, 


The largest City in Population and Wealth in any of the four new States recently 
admitted, and the Metropolis of THE NEW STATE OF WASHINGTON, 

The great Railroad Center and leading Seaport combined; 

Lake Shore & Eastern; 

the Union Pacific; the Canadian Pacific; the Seuthern Pacific ; 


the Northern 


henide ‘8 local railroads, all of which have secured or are securing 


TERMINAL FACILITIES IN SEATTLE. 


Population of Seattle in 1880, 3,533; in 1886, 10,400; July 1, 1888, 23,500; July 1, 1889, 35,000; and on Feb. 1, 1890, 43,000, 


Come and investigate, or send for printed matter to 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


Investment Brokers, 


Seattle, wasn. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A patron of the Minnewaukan Siftings sends a 
postal tothe editor: ‘*Take out that ad—girl wanted— 
got one; weighs nine pounds.” Another proof of 
the value of advertising. 

** 

A prospector in the San Bernardino Mountains killed 
a mountain sheep a few days ago that weighed dressed 
400 pounds. Its horns measured sixteen and one-half 
inches round at the base. 

** 

The heliograph is used to flash signals between 
stations in New Mexico and Arizona that are seventy- 
five miles apart. Experiments will soon be made to 
test the power of the instrument to a distance of 100 
miles. 

** 

Professor Forster, of Breslau, Germany, states that 
three hundred cases have come under his notice in 
which the eyesight has been affected by the dis- 
turbance of the circulation in the head, caused by 
wearing collars that were too small. 


* 
* 


‘John P. Brady gave mea black walnut box of 
quite small size.” That sentence has been frequently 
printed as the shortest in the English language con- 
taining all the letters of the alphabet. Dr. F. E. 
Rice, of Albany, N. Y., saw it the other day and beat 

it with this: ‘Pack my box with five dozen liquor 


jugs.” That sentence contains fifteen letters less 
that the former, has but six superfluous letters, and 
is moreover very spirited and to the point. 
* 2 
* 

Lake Chelan, Washington, never freezes although 
in latitude 48° north. Tbe reason given is that it 
is so deep, and the warm water always rises from the 
bottom to supplant the cold, which goes down to 
warm itself. The Indians fish in the lake all seasons 
and use salmon eggs for bait. 

## 

Seattle was founded thirty-eight years ago by some 
thirty or forty men, who went there in the schooner 
‘*Extract,” which had been chartered by a party of 
California miners to go to Alaska. These young men 
were landed at Alki Point and went to the site of 
Seattle, which was then an Indian settlement and a 
dense forest. 

* 

A suspicious looking trunk that had been in a 
Seattle warehouse for several weeks past was searched 
recently and was found to contain two sacks of 
potatoes, three Bibles and a hatful of type and some 
old wearing apparel. It is expected that the trunk 
was the property of the man who started a paper to 
fill a long felt want. 

** 

It is rather a startling fact that the most densely- 
populated square mile in the world is not in China, 
or Belgium, but in the city of New York, and that it 





is inhabited by 270,000 people, the large partof whom 





are Italians, who speak their native language only 
and retain their native customs. The home mission- 
ary field in New York would appear to be a fertile 
one. 

+ * 

Epi1sLt Carps.—A London confectioner has placed 
in the market a menu card made of sweetened dough 
filled out very thin. The bill of fare is printed on 
this by ink made from colored sugar. Having ordered 
the dishes you want, you amuse yourself while wait- 
ing for them by eating the bill of fare, which acts as 
an appetizer. 


* 
* 


A firm in Nuremberg has invented a new kind of 
sole for boots and shoes. The sole consists of a sort 
of trellis work of spiral metal wire, the interstices 
being filled with gutta-percha and ammoniac resin, 
which gives them both strength and suppleness. 
They are fitted with special nails on two ordinary 
soles, and can be produced fifty per cent. below the 
ordinary prices for leather ones. 

+ # 

A canvas-back duck flies at an habitual rate of 
eighty miles per hour, which is increased in emer- 
gency to 120. The mallard has a flight of forty-eight 
miles an hour; the black duck, pin-tail, pidgeon and 
wood duck cannot do much better. The blue-wing 
and green-wing teals can do 100 miles an hour and 
take it easy. The red-head can fly all day at ninety 
miles per hour. The gadwall can do ninety miles. 
The flight of the wild goose is 100 miles per hour. 
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SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


LARGEST CITY IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. roy oe and best 
agricultural regions and rich minin mp rae oy are tributary to 
hol plants and water works. “ive Wattonal 


esale houses, gas and electric lig’ 


water-power on the Pacific Coast. Important railroad 
Population 20, Tre colleges, cable, 
Kole andtes greiestaete 


center. Railroads radiate in siz directions. Extensive 


electric motor and horse railroads. Numerous manufacturing concerns. 





JAY P. GRAVES. 


CLOW GEL & GRAVY ES, 


Cc. F. CLOUGH. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Investments made for non-residents and their interests carefully looked after. 
cet ge References: Bank of Spokane Falls, First National Bank. 4 


Business Property and Choice mectiorny bev ie 4 





JHE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
Washington. Paid up capital, $200,000. 
E. J. BRICKELL, Pres’t. D.M. DRUMHELLER, Vice Pres't 
M. M. COWLEY, Cashier. H. L. R1CHARDSON, Ass’t Cash’r. 
Corvempemniontos New York, Importers and Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank; St 
Paul, Minn.; National German-American Bank; London, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresden Bank. 
Deal in Foreign and Ds ati ge at Market Rates. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 








A. M. CANNON, B. H. BENNETT, R. L. CLARKE, 
President. Cashier. Ase’t Cashier. 


BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
Spokane Falls, Washington. 


Paid up Capital, $150,000. Surplus, $110,000. 
OLDEST BANK IN EASTERN WASHINGTUN. 





United States Depository. 


SPOKANE NATIONAL BANE, 


OF SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Capital and Surplus, - - - $115,000 


Orricers: W.H. Taylor, pmaneaents Chas. Hussey, Vice 
President; W. Hussey, Cashier 








Spokane Falls, 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 


Washington. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Mortgage Loans and other Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REFeReENcEs: First National Bank, Traders National Bank, Bank of Spokane Falls 





J.J. BROWNE, President. F. Herne, Vice-President. 
JOHN G. STERL, Cashier. 


The Browne National Bank, 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Capital Stock, * - . - $100,000 
A General Banking Business Transacted. 





CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is cen located and offers unequalled opportunities 
to es desiring business or residence property. 
The Union mer po Company’s grounds are located in this 
addition. Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 
mation apply to office o J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block 


STROBACH & MUNTER, 


Real Estate and Loans. 


tiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
5 arabe Property. Correspondence solicited. 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 








Financial Agents, 


Eight per cent. guaran 
TRIPLE SECURITY. Will send Mo 


SOwsn = SY aRe. 


National Bank, Exchange National Bank, Spokane Falls. 


Spokane Falls, Wash. 


teed First Mortgages on —— Farms in the fertile Palouse and Big Bend Countries, and on improved City Property in Spokane Falls. ® 
ortgage accompanied by Coupon Bond, Borrower's Application, giving description of property, Abstract of Title,and Insurance Policy to 

any bank-in the United States with privilege to examine and return if not satis 
Reference: Spokane National Bank, Traders 


Correspondence solicited. 





WASHINGTCN 


. 
{s now the objective point on the Pacific Coast for those 
who desire a mild climate, with all the advantages and 
opportunities to be found in a new State. 


SPOKANE FALLS 


; Is the metropolis of Eastern Washington. It has grown 


from a town of 3,500 inhabitants in 1885 to a city of 25,000 
people in 1890. It is the commercial center of a vast 
mineral, agricultural and lumbering country, and it is 
fast becoming a great railroad center. Seven railroads 
now radiate from this city in all directions. Twoof these 
are transcontinental lines. It has an immense water- 
power, estimated to be 125,000 horse power, which is 
easily utilized, and this alone is making it a great milling 
and manufacturing city. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


was made the largest milling center in the world by her 
water-power and here is a waterfall five times greater 
which can be used the year round, for the Spokane River 
never freezes. There is no more promising city in the 
United States to-day than this young, prosperous place. 
Investments in real estate here are now paying, and will 
continue to pay 100 per cent. profit annually, for at least 
two years tocome. My long residence in the city of 


ST. PAUL 


has enabled me to gain information regarding the pros- 
pective growth of different localities, as to where the 
most profitable investments can be made, having noted 
the increase in values in that city since 1860. I have a 
large list of business, residence and acre property and 
will furnish maps and printed information regarding this 
city to all who may be interested. Investors can net 
eight per cent. on first class loans placed on brick and 
stone business blocks in this city. Correspondence 


solicited. 
C. STUART WILSON, 


Room 21, Heath’s Block, 
SPOKANE FALLs, WASH. 


M. W. WINCHESTER. 
For Investments Write to 


WINCHESTER & RUSSELL, 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINCTON. 
A Choice List of 


Business, Residence, Suburban, 
Acreage, and Farm Property. 


Judicial Investments Made for Non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Reference, Washington Loan & Investment Co., Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Exchange National Bank. 





Ww A. PORTER. F. B. GRINNELL. 


PORTER & GRINNELL, 
Real Estate & Insurance, 


Correspondence solicited. Descriptive matter mailed 
on application. Reference: First National Bank 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 


F. E. RUSSELL. 


MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON’S 


Real Estate Office, 
Spokane Falls, Wash. 


A specialty made of investments for non-residents. 
Refers by ee to THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. 
Paul, and A. M. Cannon, Pres’t Bank of Spokane Falls. 





J.T. McCARTHER, 


Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. ° 


Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands o 
Negotiable Paper for Non-residents. ated 
Ten years experience in the business. 
References furnished if desired. 


of poor imitations of the “SHANNON 
BEWARE LETTER AND BILL FILE,” which 
are offered by unscrupulous dealers 
simply because they can make more money on them. 
INSIST on being shown a complete “Shannon,” or send 


for circulars to 





Cc. J. HIBBARD, 


327 Hennepin Avenue, Room 2. 
P Minneapolis, Minnnesota. 








BOYER & SIVYER, 


Real Estate, Loans and. Insurance, 








Investments Made for Non-residents. 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiated. 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 
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HELENA, MONTANA. 


HELENA ie the ca 


Railroads radtate in eight directions. 


of the State of Montana, and the 
Bank deposits over $6,000,000. 


county seat of Lewis and agte County. 
i S. Assay Office. S. Land O 


real estate, gold and silver mines, stock ranches and farms. Also for manufacturing and general business. 


Population, 20,000. Railroad, 
. Steam motor line, street cars, electric lig 


commercial and financial center of the State. 
ht. Opportunities for LS in 





— SS. & Seen GE SS CO., 
Real « Estate - and « Loan -«- Brokers. 


HELENA, 2 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 
Montana National Bank and First National Bank of Helena. 


References: 


. MONTANA. 


Maps and information furnished free. Correspondence solicited. 





{No. 1649.] 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, - - é 
Surplus and Profits, - - 


$500,000 
875,000 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 
8. T. Bavene, Pre 


A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
NIGHT, “Dechien, 


“|. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H. HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 


PROF. ENGELHORN'’S 


Established 1883. 





MINING EXPERT. 


Dr. G. C. SWALLOW offers his services in buying and 
selling Mines, thinking his long acquaintance with the 
mines of the country and forty years experience in min- 
ing may be useful to operators. He has several valuable 
mines for sale, and has business connections with several 
Eastern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. 


Office, St. Louis Block, No. 19% Main St., Helena. 


JOHN 8S. MILLER, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


(Criminal Law a specialty.) 
HELENA, MONT. 





Room 3, UNIon Biocg, 





MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF HELENA. 


Paid up Capital, - - - 
Surplus and Profits, - - 


$150,000 
150,000 


L. H. HERSHFIELD, Pres’t. A.J. DAVIDSON,V. Pres’t. 
AARON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—Thomas Cruse, 8. 8. Huntley, 
A. J. Davidson, L. H. Hershfield, M. Sands, W. D. Nicholas, 
Moses Morris, A. Hershfield, W. B. Hudnall. 


First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
School Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change and Letters of Credit. Time deposits received. 





CZ aii Qbitinell Collitd 


1,100 sean 
The ceiebrated PERNIN System of Shorthand taught by mail. 


100 coo 
end $2.10 for Manua 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Institute of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Telegraphy and Penmanship. 


Each saan complete and in charge of Expert Professsor. 


For full particulars ost | & ENGELHORN, Pres., Helena, Mon 


J. ARMITAGRH. 





ARMITAGE & PIATT, 


GEO. H. PIATT. 


Toans and Real Estate, 


Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson Block, HELENA, MONT1, 





Rooms 6 & 8 Atlas Building, 





SHEPARD & Co., | 
Real Estate and Loans, 


HELENA, MONT. 








PORTER, MUTH & COX., 


sreal Eistate and Investments. 


Make specialty of Acre Property and Investments for Non-residents. 


HELENA, MONTANA. 











MATHESON & CO., 


Helena, Montana, 


Real Estate and Loans. 


Can place gilt-edged Real Estate Loans at 10 per cent. 
Refer to Thomas Cruse Savings Bank. 
Correspondence Invited. 








ELectaic BELLS. © 


“MISSONAMonnTon, 


‘*'STEAM HEAT. « ELectric! “LIGHT. + 
CHANEY & STEVEN . 


wou: La 





A‘COWBOY SERMON. 


‘* Lots of folks that would really like to do right 
think that serving the Lord means shouting them- 
selves hoarse praisin’ his name. Now, I tell you how 
I look at that. I’m workin’ for Jim here. Now, if 
I’d set around the house here tellin’ what a good fel- 
low Jim is, and singin’ songs to him, and gettin’ up 
in the nights to serenade him when he’d rather sleep, 
I’d be doin’ just like lots of Christians do; but I 
wouldn’t suit Jim, and I’d get fired mighty quick. 
But when I buckle on my chaps and rustle among the 
hills and see that Jim’s herd is all right and hain’t 
sufferin’ for water and feed and bein’ run off the 
range and branded by cow thieves, then I’m servin’ 
Jim as he wants to be served. And if I was ridin’ 
for the Lord I’d believe it was His wish that I’d ride 
ride out in the ravines of darkness and the hills of sin 
and keep his herd from bein’ branded by the devil 
and run off to_where the feed was short, and drinkin’ 





holes in the creek all dry and no cedars and pines for 
shelter when the blizzards come. 

I don’t see how I’d be helpin’ the Lord out if I jest 
laid around the ranch eatin’ up the grub I could git 
and gittin’ down on my prayer bones and taffyin’ the 
Lord up and askin’ for more. The Bible says some- 
thin’ somewhere—I’ve got the place marked with an 
ace of diamonds—about how people serve the Lord py 
feedin’ and waterin’ and lookin’ after the herd, and I 
think it would do lots of people good to read it over. 
When a critter has had bis moral natur’ starved ever 
since he was a calf, and been let run a human mave- 
rick till the devil took pity on him, jest ’cause no- 
body else didn’t look after him, and put his brand 
on him so deep that even in the spring, when the 
hair’s longest, it’s no trouble to tell whose herd he 
belongs to, it shows mighty plain that the cow punch- 
ers of the Lord have been huntin’ salary harder than 
they’ve been huntin’ souls.”—Champton (Mont.) 
Herald. 
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“Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 





In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - “ 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, ~ - ” 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - “ 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, ~ os 


9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


3'7,CC0,COCO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is still a larger amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the gomeeny east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ e, one-sixth stock or cash is ui at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual poymnente Ss stock or cash, with interest at Rt ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west ot t issouri River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for agticultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazi lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sz~th cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.- Actual settlers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first — the interest only is required to be paid. Pure rs on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For prices of lands and town lots ia Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land district of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to GEO. W. BOARD, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS ! Send for the follewing named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDs now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North ota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. , They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; th low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
——_ advantage which the Northern Pacific coun offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 

nited States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of tare for se rs, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are 28 follows: 


SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, shuwing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
A A tiose a uP, Racer a — — se —_ = those — in the —s oy by the map. It contains 
untry, soil, climate an uctions, and the large areas of unsu sed - 
cealtural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming connection with obeok raising. — - 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
ing to this portion of the Marthare Poetic apmnams. = ftte tomes carey ee Or ne atias rains 
i region contains la areas of fine 

and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. ‘ on 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, #howing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 


cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerni 
aud tht caneaaiaeah cal aoaaiear —— a ng the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 


ESA Oe Goune the = pooner = the Besthorn Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
ont easton = y P, escriptions 0 e country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. 


" When writing for publications, include the names and add 
Ph Blog! oo des ig ’ addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be 


..They are illustrated and tai luabl ’ 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS —fi°F Si FREE OS CHARON fo al sen teame sand escriptive matter, snd. are 


“and the Northern Pacific country, address 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, Land Fommissioner 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





GRAY’S HARBOR C0., 


OWNING 


The Town-site and Water-front 


OF 


The New Commercial City 


Gray's Harbor, Washington, 
NOW OFFERS FOR SALE 


Building Lots, 
Sites for Saw-mills 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 


And Water-front Privileges in this 
Rapidly Growing Place. 


Gray’s Harbor is the best natural 
harbor on the Pacific Coast between 
Puget Sound and the Bay of San 
Francisco. There is twenty-six feet 
of water on the bar at high tide. The 
entrance is so direct and open that 
vessels can sail in without a tug or a 
pilot. With a comparatively small ex- 
penditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment a depth of thirty feet can be 
obtained. An important ocean com- 
merce in lumber now goes out of the 
Harbor. The new town is situated on 
the deep water of the Harbor, where 
there is a broad channel out to the en- 
trance unobstructed by inner bars. It 
occupies the only natural site for a 
large commercial town on the entire 
expanse of the Harbor. A railroad 
will be built this season to Centralia 
on the Northern Pacific’s main line. 
The saving in distance for coal and 
lumber bound to California ports and 
on wheat bound to European ports 
will be about 700 miles in favor of 
cargoes shipped from Gray’s Harbor 
over cargoes shipped from Puget 
Sound. 


Attention is called to map, illustra- 
tions and articles on the Gray’s Har- 
bor Country in this publication. For 
further information address 


The Gray’s Harbor Company, 
Gray’s Harbor, Washington. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN TERMINUS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. Situated near the head of Puget Sound, on the tide-water of the Pacific 
heat than any other port except San Francisco. Direct im wrtations of tea and other Asiatic commodities. Population, : iy 
nt. ii 


ree colleges. Waterworks, gas and electric lig 


coal than any other port on the Pacific Coast, and more wi 


Numerous important manufacturing industries. Large jobbing houses. Steam and electric motor street railways. 


[3417.1] 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Paid up Capital, - - - $100,000 
Surplus, - - . - 60,000 





Cc. P. MASTERSON, President. 
T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 
8. B. DUSINBERRE, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 
C. P. Masterson, TT. B. Wallace, J. P. Stewart, 
W. D. Tyler, L. R. Manning. 





Tacoma National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Paid up Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
Pres’t, W.B. BLACKWELL. Vice-Pres’t, E>MUND RICE. 
Cashier, W. Fraser. Asa’t Cashier, H. O. FISHBACK 
Directors: R. Wingate, Fdmund Rice, Allen C. Mason, 
I. W. Anderson, W. . Blackwell, Geo. E. Atkinson. 
3 Special attention paid to collections. 





No. 3172. 


Merchants National Bank, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma. 
In their own building, Cor. Pacific Ave. and 11th St. 
Paid up Capital, $250,000. ‘ 
Surplus (over dividends), $20,000 


WALTER J. THOMPSON, Pres. HENRY Davw, Vice-Pres. 
SAMUEL a a Cashier. R. J. DAVis, ‘Ass’t Cashier. 
Directore—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, Geo. F. 
Orchard, Henry Drum, Nelson Bennett; Samuel Collyer. 
Deposits (large or small) of indiyiduals, firms or banks 
receive careful attention. Collections made and proceeds 
promptly remitted. Interest on time deposits. 


ACOMA, Seattle, 
Spokane Falls, Portland, 
Gray’s Harbor, Bellingham Bay, 
Helena, Missoula— 
Illustrated numbers. 


Send 20 cents. Stamps. 


Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 








THE SECURITY BANK OF TACOMA, Tacoma, Was. 
Capital, $100,000. Paid in, $60,000. 
Transdcts a General Banking Business. 


President, A.J. HAYWARD. Vice Pres’t, W. H. BRADLEY. 
Cashier, R. H. Passmorns. Ass’t Cashier, A.F. EASTMAN. 


Oorrespondents: American Exchange National Bank, 
New York; Union Hutional Bank, Chicago; First Nationai 
Bank, Portland, Or. 








E. H. HATFIELD, Pres. Lovis E Post, Sec’y & Treas. 
W. HARRISON WooDRtF?F, Vice Pres. 
Taro. L. STILES, Att’y. 


Tacoma Building & Savings Association. 


SAVINGS BANK. Paid up Capital, $100,000. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Correspondence with Eastern investors solicited. 





Ocean. Ships neore lumber and 


E. F. RUSSELL & & 0O., 


Real Estate and Mining Brokers, 


916 A Street, opposite “The Tacoma.” 


We have carefully selected Farm Lands, Timber 
ts, Business, Residence Properties and 
Building Lots on sale. 


ioe. for the RUSSELL ROASTING & OXIDIZING FURNACE, 
Our long residence and acquaintance on the Pacific 


Coast, give us superior knowledge and advantages for 
imparting reliable information to non-rogidents. 





FAIRHAVEN, On Bellingham Bay, the Tacoma of the North. 


Fairhaven is destined to become a great manufacturing and commer- 
cial center. All information personally or by mail, free at the office of 


THE FPAIRHAVEN LAND CoO., Fairhaven, Washington. 





F. C. AMBRIDGE & C0., 
ra 
Investments, 
Loans Negotiated, etc. 


So 
us 
Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


901 Pacific Avenue, - - TACOMA, WASH. 





P. A. PAULSON, Pres’t. 


Tacoma Lumber & Manufacturing (0., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all Kinds of 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


FRAMES, MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, STAIRS. Also Manufacturers of Cedar Tubs and Pails. 
Orders from Western States and Territories will receive prompt and careful attention. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


HENRY DRUM, Sec’y and Treas. 


A. L. MANNING. 





DAN’L MCGREGOR, 


Having had large 





E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Real Estate, Insurance 
and Loan Broker, 


¢ 


1314 Pacific Avenue, = TACOMA, WASH. 


EBEN PIERCE, Pres. E. 8. CALLENDAR, Sec, 
Capital, $100,000. 


Pierce Loan and Investment Co., 


TACOMA, WASH., 

Invest in Real Estate for Non-residents in sums of $100 
and upwards, with a special guarantee as to profits if so 
desired. First Mortgage Loans at 8, 9, 10 per cent. in gold. 

Correspondence solicited. 


J, 8S. BOGLE. Cc. N. HAYS. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, 


Real kstate and Loans, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
City, Suburban and Acre Property. 





ence, and keeping thoroughly posted in relative values of 


Re al E. S t : T 9 property in end pa he city of Tacoma, gives us advantages not enjoyed by many 


—AaAND— 


We make a 


others, in placing money 7 safe investments. 


READ THIS. 


specialty of investing funds for non-residents. There are many enter- 
persons who would like to invest in property that is rapidly advancing in value, 
ut whose Pe busines revents them from giving it personal attention. We exercise 





Investment Broker, 


special care in making such investments and are prepared to give a satisfactory 
guarantee of 10 per cent. interest on the money we soinvest. We have never made 
an investment for a non-resident that has not proven entirely satisfactory. 

Full information furnished on application. Free carriage to show the city to visit- 





Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 
110 Union Block, TACOMA, WASH. 


ors and investors. 





References: National Bank of Commerce, Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS. 








Huee Cuimyry.—A chimney has been designed 
for the Royal Smelting Works, of Saxony, Germany, 
by Herr Henelcke, that is to be 460 feet high, with 
an inside diameter of twenty-three feet at the base 


and fifteen feet six inches at the outlet. The works 
will be connected with the chimney by a horizontal 
flue 1,093 yards in length, which crosses the River 
Mulda and takes an upward course of 197 feet to the 


top of the hill, where the giant chimney will stand as 
an example of engineering skill. It will take 1,500,- 
000 bricks to build this perpendicular funnel, and its 
cost is estimated at about $30,000. 
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‘TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of 


Navigation, and the Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 
The Wholesale and Manufacturing Centre of the Pacific Northwest. 





Look at the following evidences of its growth: Population in 1880, 720. Population Jan. 1, 1890, 30,000 to 35,000. 


Assessed value of property in 1880 .................. 
Assessed value of property in 1888.................. 
Assessed value of property in 1889.................. 
Real Hatate Transfers for 1665... ........5 ccesceses 
Beal Estate Transfers for 1866... .. 2... cccsccccseece 
Biead MOURON TUMORS BOP 1688... occ cccccccaccccssee 
NIN MEIN 5,0: 516 1e: Sie 5, 6! s15.47 de lo.s9:19)0.0010. Sine bw sheraleies.0i8 
I, sao i54 56.6 56,6 d cigtcls 456 S 1 aisle eiess/nia 
EE Soo nbc cnc ceedccieidisccwess cee 
Wholesale business for 1889...............0.-e eens 
Value of manufacturing products for 1889........... 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887....... 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1888....... 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1889....... 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887......... 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888......... 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1889, over.... 


ee eT ee $25,000,000 








10 Lumber exported in 1889. . 
Wheat shipped in 1889... 


ansehen ats $517,927 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 $250,000 
OP See eer $5,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 $506,000 
Kath ihe diadre $20,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 $750,000 
Sidierasb Siege oreie $667,000 SS re ee eee eee ee 56,300 
5 ial 6 eRe $8,855,598 | errr ee rr 180,940 
idisichaancome $15,000,000 io GS Seer ererrerrrrrretr rrr Tey 6,098 
ea ehutegiciers aia 1 Came THe BI 0 ir i. 55 yoo 5.60 66s 5'n.4 0 60 80:05 0s 04 0 5p 40,000 


REE VECO MSE We TORE Fs (Feet) 107,326,280 


girls cinnaste $9,000,000 Nos, 5 6 55 0 din 000 bbs ced asdacubabennceaee 
Sau lévecniasouae aes $6,000,000 ooo o.sis.5s-0ssscccscsdeseceecevedancsol % 
hick ate oe opheee $1,000,000 oe os Sic apc p kek S omnew ned edcanaswes see 9 
Je npvemee es $2,148,572 Value of Public School Property, 1889..............ceceeseeeeees $264,480 
A aisicawnracecesais $5,821,195 Value of Private School Property, 1889............cccceeeeecoees 250,000 
net tacmeas $90,000 Re I I isdla 35.0.9 5 5-40 6 4:616:4:0:60 4:5.0:60.08 01066 0800000 6 
seer eee eeeee $263,200 Regular Steamers in 1889... sssscessecevers eeeeerrreerereerere 67 
esthammenieras $700,000 


TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, 
and it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA now stands pre-eminent as the future great Metropolis of Puget Sound, ard is the best location for Manufacturers for 


supplying both Inland and Water Trade. 


N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. 


Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 





Lecome Investments. 


E. BENNETT, OF TOPEKA, Importer of Percheron and Clydesdale horses, purchased 80 acres of land, 
$350 per acre, 31%4 miles from P. O., Tacoma, Nov., 1888. As “Attorney in Fact,” now selling lots at $200 each, 


known as ‘“‘Hunt’s Prairie Addition.” 


mence running soon, when prices will advance 25 per cent. 





Over ¥% sold. Locat Trains to Lake View passing through the tract, com- 
Wm. McDougall, of New York, purchased in March 


40 acres west of Tacoma, $650 per acre. To-day it will sell readily for $1,000. Can refer to many others if required. 


Have some good Acreage suitable for Additions near the city. 


GEO. W. TRAVER, 


Address 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Birds-Eye View Lithographs of Tacoma, 24x36 inches, forwarded on receipt of 50 cents. 





E. N. OUIMETTE, 


TACOMA, WASH., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


OUIMETTE’S 
Fifth Addition to Tacoma, 


Situated on the line of street railway between Puyallup 
and Tacoma. 


Price $100 per Lot. 
$10 Cash, balance in Monthly Payments of $10. 


Ten per cent. discount for cash. A large list of inside 
Property always on hand. 


71316 Pacific Avenve, TACOMA, WASH. 





The Surest City in the United States in which to Make 
Profitable Investments, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


As’ High as Fifty Per Cent. Profit 


Made in Three Months. 


Property Bought and Sold, and Money Loaned for the 
best interests of our patrons. 





BETHELL, McMANUS & GILLESPIE, 
Real Estate Dealers and Brokers, 
Uhliman Market Blk, 7th & A Sts.. TACOMA, WASH. 


ORCHARD & OPIE, 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Owners of Hosmer’s Choicest Addition to Tacoma. 
Lots, $200 and $250. 

Investments made for non-residents. Correspondence 

solicited. Reference, any ma, Washington. 








W.S. TAYLOR, Broker & Investor, 
TACOMA, WASH. 
To Capitalists: TACOMA, ORTING, LAKE VIEW ACREAGE. 
Why loan money at 6 per cent. when you can buy 5. 
or 20 acre tracts in ORTING, TACOMA or LAKE Uikw 
on which you can triple your money annually and take 
nochances. Iam noagent. Where! put my money, you 


can put yours. References: Henry Hewitt, Jr.; Hon. 
Frank Allen, Judge; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma. 









/ Eveerail 
BELLS 


I) WRITE FOR PRICES. 
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ILLINOIS STHEL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bessemer, Foundry and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro-Manganese Iron and 


Steel Merchant Bar, Nails and Rail Fastenings, Light ‘“‘T’’ and Street Rails; 


Steel Blooms, Slabs Billets and Wire Rods of any 


required chemical composition; [ron or Steel Car Truck Channels and Steel “I’’ Beams and Structural Shapes, and 








BHSSHMER STHEIL RAILS, 


FROM 8 TO 100 POUNDS PER YARD. Rolls for Standard Sections and Shapes always in Stock. 


Special Sections and Shapes MADE TO ORDER. 


This Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; WILWAUKEE WORKS, 


GENERAL Orrices—Tenth Floor, Rookery Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
f J. L. YALE, General Sales Agent. 
New York Orrrce—46 Wall Street, New York City. 


MILWAUKEE OFrFice—151 N. W. Ins. Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Lovis Orrice—Laclede Building. 


D. E. GARRISON & CO., Agents. 








BUCYRUS STEAM SHOVEL AND DREDGE CoO., 
: BUCYRUS, - OHIO, 


MAKERS OF 
The ‘Thompson’ Steam Shovel. 


SPECIAL NoTice.—We have 
recently made some very valu- 
able improvements in our ma- 
chines, which render them more 
efficient and durable, and enable 
us tooffer them at a lower price. 
We guarantee from one-fourth to 
one-third more wurk with our 
shovel than any other can do. 











Send for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials and Prices, 
AND ASK FOR OUR 
Improved Ballast Unloaders, 


Steam Dredges, Hand Cars, &c 


AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


- MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 
































CLE 











OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., CLEVELAND, O. 





f Frep.C. Weir's + 








THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine,Coach and Car Oil. 





GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. e 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time: perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading rail has 


demonstrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


enervenes furnished on application. GALENA OIL WORKS ( ted), 


CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’! Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 





Cuas. A. Oris, THOs. JopLine, J. K. BoLE, Managing Directors. 


The OLTIs STEEL Co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 


CLHIVHLAND, OHIO. 








IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS, 


SIBLE YS 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and tee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

tag" Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


S/GNAL OIL WORKS, 
J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 


PRAN Si, Pa, 








Fort Madison Iron Works Co. 


| Car Wheels and 


Railway Castings, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





OHAS. C. SHEPARD, Prest. W.F. BATES, Sec. & Treas. 


OFFICE: 
607 Phenix Bld'g, 138 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Works: Fort Madison, lowa 





BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


40 and 42 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 





A.B. BARNES & CO., 
AND 


PPLE, pan cone HA HONEN 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 






| tel 
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Gro. M. Boaug, Prest. 


M. B. MILs, Vice-Prest. 
O. A. Boaug, Sec. & Treas. 


MILLS RAILROAD GATE CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Air, Lever and Cable Gates 


FOR 


RAILROAD CROSSINGS. 





We refer to the following railroads of those who are ex- 
tensively using our Gates: 


Chicago & Northwestern yyy Sem 
Chicago & Great Western R. R. Co., 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., 

Chi & Western Indiana R. KR. Co., 

Illinois Central R. R.Co, 

Chicago, Pittsburg & St. Louis R. R. Co., 

Union Pacific R. R. Co., 

Denver, Texas & Fort Worth R. R. Co., Denver, Col. 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co., 





MILLS RAILROAD CATE CO., 


Factory & Office, 171 & 173 8S. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 





CAMPBELL B. HERRON, Chairman. JNO. C. PORTER, Sec’y & Treas. 


The SPANG STEEL & IRON CoO., Limited, 


Office: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


66, 68 & 70 Sandusky St., ALLEGHENY, 
P. O. Address, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Western Sales Agents: 


WINNE & JACKMAN, 228 Lake St., 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHICAGO, ILLS 


OPEN BEARS Slee. 


Quality Guaranteed Equal to Any Made. 


Locomotive Steel, Fire Box and Boiler Plates, Ingots, Blooms, Billets and Slabs. 
Machinery Steel, Rounds, Squares and Flats. Locomotive, Boiler, and fire Box Steel a specialty. 





THE McCONWAY & TORLEY C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Malleable TEROIN' Castings, 


Sole Manufacturers of the Janney Coupler for Passenger 
and Freight Cars. 


48TH STREET and A. V. R. RB. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SsLiIco RoLUIwe MILLS. 
“ge: PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 


Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled. 


























“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
“TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, 


Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
QUALITY OUR SPECIALTY. HOMO STEEL BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER BY MACHINERY. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 








LEFFHSL’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel. 


These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 
WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. « 
Estimates furnished on ap- 

plication, for Wheels specially 

built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers 


JAS. LEFFEL & C0., 
Springfield, Obie 


Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 






















HOWE, BROWN & C0. 


Crucible and Open Hearth Steels, 
Howe’s Special Tool Steel, 


Howe's Tool Steel, 


Self-Hardening Tool Steel, 
Crucible Spring Steel, 
Pire Box and Boiler Steel. 


Sheet Steel, Plow Steel, Forgings, ect. 
Rake Teeth, Sprina Harrow Teeth, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND WoRKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Represented by 


WINNE & JACKMAN, 228 Lake St., Chicago, Ills. 
Cuas. H. Dopp & Co, Portland, Oregon. 


The CHAPMAN JACK 


(PATENTED.) 


Always Lubricated and Ready for Use. 


Screw protected from Dirt and Dust. 
Large Diameter of Hollow. 
Screw gives Swiftest, 
Lightest and 


MOST POWERFUL JACK in the Market. 
The Best *3¢, onsi¢er- The Cheapest. 


THE CHAPMAN JACK C0., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE SOLID STEEL CO. 
Steel Castings, 


Brake Shoes, Cross Heads, etc. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


Pressed Wrought Iron Open Turn 
Buckles. 

















CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & IRON CO., 
-. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


A ILIMIIT GS DODN, DELAY 4.£0E.. 





Dust-guards for R. R, Cars, “Steel-clad” Fibre Track Washers, 


Packings, Axel Washers, etc. 


. Flexible Fibre Pump Valves, Oil and Water 
Hard Fibre for Electrical Insulation, and General Mechanical Uses. 


Write for Catalogue to New York Office, No. 14 Dey St. 





S. A. MUNGER. ~~ ~~ S. D. MILLER, 
JOHN FREEMAN, S A M | | N (> H ‘R & COO (Special. ) 
H. 8. Supuey. ° e ° 








W holesale 


HARDWARK, 
CUTLERY, 
IRON, ST 


— 


oe omnnuas n ” Railway Supplies. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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ELLIOT FROG & SWITCH CO., 
y/ WD ) 














od 


Carried in Stock. 
t 
’ 


Split Switches. 
_— Switch Stands, 


RIGID FROGS. 
Lap Switches 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrougnt Iron Head Chairs, Rail Braces, Bridle Rods and every description of 
Railroad Iron Work. Catalogue and other information furnished on 
£ pplication. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


SPRING RAIL FROGS. 


Rails of any Weight or Section Desired 





Kmpire Laundry Machinery Co., 


189 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LAUNDRIES, HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Supplied with Complete Steam Outfits. 


References’ Palmer House, Chicago; Land & River Improvement 
Co., West Superior; Northern Pacific R. R. Co., St. Paul. 


{2 Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 











LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ROME, N. Y. 


New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET. 


WalnutS 


anaes 


AnEffectiveWeapon 


TheHenny C-HART MFG Co. SE men) 
io) eat) me 4 et receipt © : : 


ao 











National T _— Works Co., 





WORKS ; BOSTON. M°KEESPORT. 


Manufacturers of 
Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe and Boiler Tubes, 
MACK’S IN JECTOR, 


Cast and Malleable _ Fittings, Brass Goods, Tools, etc. 


GAS AND STEAM FITTING SUPPLIES, 


Cor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


buas. A. LAMB, Local Manager. 


OLMSTED & TUTTLE C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wiping and Packing 


WASTE. 


DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Mill Waste, 
CHICOPEE. - - ##MASSACHUSETTS. 


HSTABLISHHD. 


Lo 2. 


Parties are making an offer to sell to Railroad Com- 
Raniee my Patent Standard Ticket Punch, patented July, 
They are counterfeits. Parties purchasing them 
fs.” themselves liable. The true C KER PUNCH is 
made only by me and stamped L. U. CROCKER, EAST 
BRAINTREE, MASS. None others genuine. Plesse 
send for circular. Price, S24 per Dozen 


BRUSH 


Electric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 











THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire Incandescent, gr Are, Flectric Lights, are 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


——— oc 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 111 La Salle Street. 
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DAVID ROUND & 


SON, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DIFFERENTIAL 
PULLEY BLOCKS, 


Manufacturers of 


Coil and Cable 
CHAINS, 


2287 to 2291 Broadway, 








CLEVELAND and FINDLAY, O. 












GO edad ] DEALERS in 


COPYRIGHT IAAne 


ar 
ILL-<< 
= Suppiies 4 


TWIN FS, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


OPYRIGNT 16 


202 - 208 S. WATER ST. 


CHICAGO. 





3 me a BBLE Sal alae 4/= wa — 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Finest Quality Silver Plated, 
Nickel, Silver and White Metal Goods. 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 
SALE Rooms, 37:-UNion SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


reniemamiatis 
Ms idiact 


MMU 
Wedd 


(MRM 








THE MURPHY VARNISHES. 


Distinct Grades especially adapted for 


Railway Cars, Carriages, Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 224 & Dearborn Sts., Chicago, 


ane atk N. wy: NEW pheait PTA St. Louis. 





CARYT-0GDED Co.. 


Successors to CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, CHICAGO, Manufacturers of 


Descriptive Circulars on application. 


Highest Grades of PAINTS and COLORS on the Markot 


For Exterior and Interior Decoration. 





CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


AN OLD SAYING VERIFIED. 


Manager—“*Have you been in the theatre this evening?” 

Reporter—“‘Yes, I dropped in for a few minutes.” 

Manager—‘‘How was the house?”’ 

Reporter—“Smali. There was lots of room.” 

Manager—"Lots of room, eh? Well, what did you think 
of my company?” 

Reporter—“'To tell the gilt-edged truth, I thought your 
room was better than your company.”— America. 


A LARGE BEQUEST. 

Lawyer—“Are you the brother of John Smith, of Ne- 
braska, sir?” 

Smith—“I am; but I bavn’t heard anything from him 
for years.” 

“Well, he died last month.” 

“Indeed!” Did he leave anything?” 

“Yes, he left everything he had in the world to you.” 

“Thank heaven—how much?” 

“Eight children and the mortgage on the farm.”—Bur- 
lington Free Press. 





DESERVED A RESERVE. 


“I don’t know,” said St. Peter, shaking his head du- 
biously. “I don’t know. You loook as though you had 
been dissipating—all the buttons off your shirt, your coat 
all frayed at the wrists, your collar unironed—no, I’m 
afraid I'll have to put you on the elevator when itis 
going down.” 

“But, St. Peter—”’ 

“Well ad 

“IT married a woman with a mission.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Excuse me, my dear sir. Come rightin. The gate’s 
open for such as you.”’ 

So he went right in to have his buttons sewed on and 
80 forth. 





THE COAT WAS ALL RIGHT. 


“See this coat?” he queried as he entered a Michigan 
Avenue clothing store yesterday. 

“Yes, I see dot coat. Vhas somethings wrong?” 

“T should remark! See how it is all shrunk up!” 

“I see. How did she come?” 

“I got caught out in the rain.” 

“Oxactly. Did I sell you dot coat for water-proof ?”’ 

“No; but it hadn’t ought to shrink up like this.” 

“Dot may be; but suppose dot coat swell out und vhas 
so big dot she vhas worth two dollars more—would you 
pay me extra?” 

“Of course not.”’ 

“Oxactly. She vhas even. If she shrinks you doan’ 
blame me; if she swells you doan’ pay any more. Please 
doan’ block oop der shtore, my frendt—dis vhas my busy 
day.” 





WHY HE DIDN’T GET ANY WATER. 


Ata recent Sunday-school service the clergyman was 
illustrating the necessity of Christian profession in order 
properly to enjoy the blessings of Providence in this 
world, and to make it apparent to the youthful mind, he 
said: “For instance, I want to introduce water into my 
house. I turn it on. The pipes and faucets and every 
convenience are in good order, but I get no water. Can 
any of you tell me who I do not get any water?” He ex- 
pected the children to see that it was because he had not 
made a connection with the main in the street. The boys 
looked preplexed. They could not see why the water 
should refuse to run into his premises after such fault- 
less plumbing. ‘Can no one tell me what I have neglect- 
ed!’ reiterated the good man looking over the flock of 
wandering faces bowed down by the weight of the prob- 
lem. “I know,” squeaked a little five-year old. “You 
don’t pay up!” 





IT WAS THE CHURCH CALF. 


A good story is told of a farmer who was of a miserly 
turn of mind and had attended chureh but little, and had 
given but scantly for the support of the gospel. It was 
in the early Summer when he startled his better half 
with the exclamation, “Jane, we as you well know have 
two very fine calves, and as I have done nothing scarcely 
hitherto for church support Iam going to give one of 
those calves to the church.”’ Everything moved on mer- 
rily for a while until accidentally on a Summer’s morning 
one of the calves came suddenly to an untimely end. 
The farmer looked the animal over as it lay on the green 
sward before him. He spent buta short time in silent 
thought, and then raising his eyes and looking about him 
to see if any one was within hearing distance, and seeing 
no one he raised himself erect and with a look of relief 
pictured on his countenance, whispered audibly, “That’s 
the church calf.” The moral may be easily drawn by the 
reader. 
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K LITTLE NONSENSE. 


“T should think it is wrong for the newspapers to treat 
the new death penalty with so much levity.” ‘You do?” 
“Yes; electrocution is no choke.” 


PRACTICAL.—“I will die for you,” he exclaimed, passion- 
ately. “Will you be my wife?” 

“Get your life insured before you die, and I guess it’s a 
go,”’ said she. 


Cora—*Miss Fussanfeather’s hair used to be black. I 
see it has turned to a chestnut. How do you account for 
that?” Clara—‘I believe she has been using the so-called 
funny papers to do her hair up in.” 


Trust Was Deap.—"“Yes, Harry, I confess you have 
wakened in my heart the tender throbbings of a first and 
only love” Her Young Brother—‘Hello! caught yer! 
Gimme a quarter or I'll tell." She—“Tommy, go away, 
that’s a good boy, and I'll give you ten cents to-morrow.” 
Tommy—“Oh, no you don’t. That's what you said when 
I caught Tom Turner kissing you last week,and you 
havn't paid me yet.” 


SHE DESIRED VARIETY. 


She—“*May I suggest an occasional change in your style of dancing?” 
He—"Certainly—very much obliged, you know—what change would 


you recommend.” 
She—“You might step on my left foot now and then; 
has about all it can stand.” 


Mrs. Fangle—“What is Mrs. Gadabout’s reputation as 
a charitable woman based upon!’ From Behind the 
Newspaper—“Upon her willingness to attend to other 
people's business without charge.” 


Ponsby (to tailor)—“I should think you'd be tired stand- 
ing up all day cutting out garments.” Tailor—“I don’t 
mind that. What makes me tired is to be stood up for six 
months for the payment of a suit of clothes.” 


Creditor—May I ask whether you can ever expect to 
meet your indebtedness?”” Hardup—“Meet it? Why, great 
Scott, man, I meet it every time I go into the street! 
Don’t you throw it in my face often enough?” 


“Why, sir,” exclaimed an enthusiastic member of a 
brass band, “we can play the most intricate airs on 
sight.” “I'd like to hear you play the airs the drum 
major puts on,”’ replied an unbelieving listener. 


Yabsley (in a doctor’s office)—“And, just to think that 
skeleton was once the frame of an animated, sentient 
human being. That hollow, empty skull was once filled 
with brains like mine.” Dr. Bowles—“Come, come, 
Yabesley, that is hardly fair. Naught but good should be 
spoken of the dead, you know.” 





the right one 





Mr. Grubbs (10 P. M.)—“I hate to go to sleep knowing 
that a strange young man is down in the parlor with our 
daughter.” 

Mrs. Grubbs—“Don’t you worry. We had onions to- 


‘night, you know.” 


“You say the brother of the young lady pulled your 
nose?” inquired Cholly. “Did you wesent it?” “Didn't I?” 
said Fweddy, the veins in his forehead swelling with in- 
dignation. “Bah Jove! I told him if-he evah did it again, 
bah Jove, I’d have him ahwested!”’ 


He rushed down stairs with his hair uncombed, 
His breeches all out of gear, 

And a general look of a hasty man 
When he gets up on his ear. 

His breath came short, his eye-balls blazed, 
His cheeks were the hue of gore 

As he snatched the morning paper up 
And read the base ball score. 


“You remember Jones, the fellow who was always ask- 
ing: “ Is it warm enough for you?” 
“Te.” 
“Well, he’s dead.” 
“Is that so? How happy he must be. He can ask that 
question all the year round now.” 


Guest (to head waiter)—“Is your name 
Tide?” Waiter—“No, sir.”” Guest—“Or 
Time?” Waiter—“Not at all.” 

.Guest—“Well, it ought to be one of 
them. You wait on no man.” 


Scene, the club at five p.m: Cholly 
(meditatively)—“‘By Jove! I wish I knew 
what Kitty Keene would say if I should 
ask her to marry me.” Holly—(with 
a tone of bitter reminiscence)—“I could 
tell you what she said to me when [ did, 
if it would help you any, old fellar!’”’ 


Husband to Authoress—“My dear, you 
are famous now! Your picture is in the 
newspaper.” (Authoress takes one 
glance and bursts into tears.)—Hus- 
band—“Why, dear, what is the matter?” 
Authoress—“The horrid things have 
made me with a last year’s bonnet on?” 


“Where do we find the laughing 
jackass, professor?” asked the fresh- 
man, and the class tittered. 

“Usually in Australia,” replied the 
venerable instructor. “I think, how- 
ever, that if I hada gun with me, loaded 
with buckshot, I could bring down 
about two dozen right in this room.” 


Dashley—“They say it is quite easy 
to hear a dramatic performance by 
telephone now. 

Cashley—“Yes, but what’s the use of 
hearing a burlesque or a comic opera 
unless you can see the girls. You can’t 
see them over the wires, you know. 

Dashley—“No; but you might hear 
some of their costumes.” 


Miss Redingote: “No, Aunt Brindle, 
Iam not engaged. When I marry it 
will be a great man.” Mrs. Brindle 
(doubtfully): “Well, 1dunno. You can't 
always tell how a man will turn out 
Now, there’s Josiah.”” Miss Redingote: “‘You don’t mean 
to say Uncle Brindle has ever distinguished himseif!” 
Mrs. Brindle: “Well, I'll tell you what he did. I sent 
him down to the store with a ribbon the other day and he 
matched it!"’ 


ANATOMICAL. 


The murderers have discovered some astonishingly vul- 
nerable parts of the human anatonty of late. From a 
paper this morning we learn that a Georgia colonel was 
“shot in the ticket office;” the other day a man was fa- 
tally shot “through his door,”’ and not long ago another 
received a fatal wound “in his window.”—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

He was shot in the suburbs.—Chicago Daily News. 

She whipped him upon his return.—Hawkeye. 

He kissed her passionately upon her reappearance.— 
Jefferson Souvenir. 

He kissed her back.—Constitution. 

Mr. Jones walked in upon her invitation.—Electric Light 

She seated herself upon his entering.—Albia Democrat 

We thought she sat down upon her being asked.—Satur- 
day Gossip. 

She fainted upon his departure.—Lynn Union. 

He embraced her upon her restoration, and no longer 
wept over her absence. 


———— 


Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building,) | 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 
DISEASES, wauding ng Spermatorrhoes 
or Seminal W eryous debil- 
ity. big arene A y. Sypnlls, Gonorrhoea 

eet, Stricture, Varicocele, 
St 

e physic: oO 8 old and 
ne Ian institu te especially great all the 
bove diseases—are regular graduates 
—and ie & cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before congulti 
others, should understand their diseases and the lates 
— treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology ot the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numeroug 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only [Twenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
——e. mphiets and chart of questions for stating 


sent free 
onal business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 a. M. to 6:00 P. mM. oes ted. 
Address letters thus G IC IN 
8t. PAUL, MINN, 


Dk.£.0. WEST'S 


NERVE AND BRAIN TREATMENT. 


Specific for yeperta, BE Dizziness, Fits, Neuralgia, Wake. 
fulness, Mental Depression, Softening of the Brain, re- 
sulting in insanity and leading to misery decay and 
death, Premature Old Age, Barrenness, Loss of Power 
in either sex, Involuntary Losses, and Spermatorrhcea 
caused by over-exertion of the’ Grain. self-abuse or 
over-indulgence. Each box contains one month’s treat- 
ment. $1 abox, or six for $5, sent by mail prepaid. 
With each order for six boxes, will send purchaser 
guarantee to refund money if the treatment fails to 
cure, Guarantees issued and genuine sold only by 


Jos. R. Horriis & Co., Druggists, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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15 pays 
40 lb. Scoo,p a Platform Scales 
4-lb. Family or Store Scale 
other articles in same proportion. 
CHICAGO SCALE co., Chicage, wall 


IF YOU WANT 


Special Numbers 


illustrated artio- 
cities or 





eee, 


‘suon the prinsipal 
yostens of the ~~ + 


ashingto n, Idaho, 
eae Dakota, 
Manitoba or Wisconsin—with the opportunities for 
settlement and business they now present, send us 15 
cents in stamps and name the particular locality 
you wish information about. Address 
Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 


**Goff’s Giant Sicdales, ae Invigo' 
Restore “Lost Vigor” In S days, Druggists or won #10, 8 00, Sealed 
particulars 4c. TLcOX srEcirie MEDICINE CO., Phila., 


FOR MEN th 


A pes ée For Lost or FAILING MANHOOD; 








tye FR How te 
D> > & PARTS of 
=~ FS et HO ~«* he em qo 





Toucan 


men. we preeteated 
(sealed) free. Address ~ ERIE respi ICAL e., Bure _ a. Y. 





RODB'T BATY, 
Manufacturer of 
mene, ae ete Mout Beautiful 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 
a In the World. Agent U.S. Governm’t. 
Catalogue free. 


f St. PAUL, MINN. 


MILWAUKEE, W185. 





THE INDIAN INDIAN HERB so ELECTRIC PAD 


1 Kidney : vand Liver Ailments, Bl 


ood 
Nervous Debili- 
= ‘and Premature Decline. Saves doc- 
bitty yA bills, ) <o “Tree 
ie iF: 
Sea ee EAST INDIA CO., Jersey Clty, N- 
& TUMORS cured. No knife. Private hospital, 


hook free, 20 yrs. Buffalo, N. Y. 
ance 








L.D. MeMichael,M.D., removed - 
to 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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. ‘w BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, CAPACITY, 800, 
4 PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Locomotive Engines, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and Tem- 
plates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives. Mine Locomotives. Narrow Gauge Locomotives, 
Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Eto. 


ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED, 


a 





Corbett, Failing & Co., RICHARD DUDGEO, 
q IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


i Hardwar G, Tron and Steel, Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
‘a prvadnegeses PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
| Dupont’s Gunpowder, DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention, 


Be 81 and 83 Front Street. Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to orden 


| PORTLAND, OREGON. 


The ROBERT W. HUNT & C0. zes'ncc°ccmecceasson.| SMTEWEsTEM mon x NEAL co, 


at INSPECTION of Rails, Fish Plate, Cars snd other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
) ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. Scrap Iron, Steel and Metals. 
sy CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction, 
. _ Principal ot By rr amet ee Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PrrrsBuRGH; No. 328 Chostans 8t., | 
| PHILADELPHIA; No. roadway, New YORK. © “2 
a? ROBERT W. HUNT, M. Am. Soc. C. E., M. Am. Inst. phos M. _ mee E., eee e _ Troy eee & Iron eo Office and Yard, 272-278 South Clinton &t., 
1 J. Cong, EB eer of ‘ests; A. W. FLERO, insp’g 1neer; . G. Ferris, -; JaAMes U. HALLSTED, C. K.; _R er GO, ILL 
a Wa F. GRONAU, C. E.; D. W. MoNavauer, C. B.—Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. R. He Fare Sy ens Pearle £8, CHICA 


FAIRHAVEN, 


'ON BELLINGHAM BAY, - THE TACOMA OF THE NORTH. 


FAIRHAVEN is destined to be a great Manufacturing and Commercial center, 
q Because it has: 
| The finest Harbor on the Pacific Coast; The greatest area of adjacent Agricultural Land; 
a The most magnificent forests of Timber in the World; The finest natural Townsite and Water Front; 
Immense veins of the best Coal in the West; Mountains of first-class Iron Ore; 
Quarries of blue Sandstone for building purposes; Lime in immense quantities. 


























© The terminus of the Fairhaven & Southern Railroad, the best equipped line on the coast, now being built to the 
© forth, south and east, by which it will intersect all the transcontinental railroads. 
| In fact, Fairhaven hasall the resources required to build up a great city and give employment to a large population. 


PATRELA V BIN 


| Offers the same opportunity for investors that Tacoma presented a few years ago, by which scores of people have 
= made their hundreds of thousands out of the investment of a few hundred dollars. Now is the time to purchase 
§ property as it will soon be beyond the reach of small capitalists. 

_ Calland see us. We make a specialty of this property. All information, personally or by mail, free at the office of 


THE FATRHAVEN LAND CO, 
Fairhaven, Washington. 

















JNO. 8. M. NEILL, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Special Attention Given to Investments 


Information concerning Helena, and the opportunities for favorable Investment, 
furnished on application. 


- Merchants National Bank Building, - 


JNO. S. M. NEILL, 


for Non-residents. 


HELENA, MONT. 





btn akeed algal aie ae: cihetheeny 
The Capital City of Montana. 


5,000, Building Improvementsin 1884 $100,000 


-++++-20,000, Building Improvements in 1889 $3,000,000 
Wealth per Capita $1,000. 
The commercial center of a rich 


penton eaten Etct 


STEELE & CO., Real Estate and Investment Brokers, Broadwater Bik., Main St. 





The Western National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


1BO BROADWAY. 


Capital, 


SS, 500,000. 


DEPOSITORY OF PUBLIC MONEYS OF 


The United States, 


The State of New York, 


The City of New York. 





BRAYTON IVES. President. 


BRAYTON IVES, President. 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, Pres’t Colorado Coal & Iron Co. 
CHARLES J. CANDA, Ex-Assistant Treasurer, U. 8. 
WM. N. COLER, Jr., of N. W. Coler & Co., 11 Pine Street. 
CHAUNOBY M. DEPEW, Pres’t N. Y.C. & H. R. R. Oo. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, Pres’t Mercantile Trust Co 
EDUARDO GOGORZA, of B. Gogorza & Co., 47 Liberty St. 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, of Hartley & Graham, 19 
Maiden Lane. 


H. A. SMITH, Cashier. 


THOS. J. BRENNAN, Ass’t Cashier. 


BOARD OF:iDIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Pres’t Equitable Life;JAssurance 
Society. 

F. 0. MATLHIBSSEN, of F. O. Matthiessen & Wiechers 
Sugar Refining Co, 106 Wali Street. 

JOHN BE. SEARLES, Jr., Pres’t Havemeyera Sugar, Refin- 
ing Co. 

SIDNEY F. TYLER, Pres’t Fourth Street National Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, Ex-Secretary of the Navy. 





181 Kast Third Street, ST. PAUL. 
201 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 
Send for price list. Mention thie Magazine. 





New Pocket Indexed Maps. 


Oregon, 25c; 
Washington Territory, 25c, 
Montana Territory, 25c. 


Montana, Large County, Township and Railroad, 
indexed, $1.00. 


Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
148-154, Monroe St., Caraage. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


In regard to any particalar Section of the Northern Pacifie Country, 
Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Ete., call on or 
address any of the following Agents + 
CENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 

A. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl, Pass. Agt., 121 First $t., 
Portland, Or. 

Jawes C. Ponp, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

B, N. Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

Geo. R. Fitcu, Gen’l. Eastern Agent, 319 Broadway, 
New York. 

Cc. B. Kinnan, Eastern Pass, Agent, 319 Broadway, 
New York. 

J. L. Harris, New England Agt., 306 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

B. R. Wapsworta, Genl. Agt., 210 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Il. 

A. ROEDELHEIMER, Genl, Agt., Cor. High and Chestnut 
Sts. Columbus, Ohio. 

G. G. CHANDLER, Genl, Agt., Headquarters Building, 
621 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 

C. B. Stone, Ticket Agt., 162 East Third St., St. Paul. 

G. F. McNEILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Block, Min. 
neapolis. 

J. S. Dygr, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 

JOHN C. ROBINSON, Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

A. W. HarTMAN, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

H. Swiwrorp, Genl. Agent N. P. & M. Ry., 457 Main 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 

TRAVELING PASGENCER ACENTS. 

A. J. Quix, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. H. RocgErs, Jr., 47 South 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

THOS. HENRY, 154 St. James St., Montreal, Canada. 

THos. RIDGEDALE, 64 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 

GEo. D. TELLER, 44 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. F. SHERWIN, Elmira, N. Y. . 

D. W. JANow1Tz, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. A. JACK, 161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

T. D. CAMPBELL, 144 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. L. SHORTELL, 104 North Fourth St., St.; Louis, Mo. 

O. VANDERBILT, 402 Court Ave. Des Moines, Iowa. 

S. H. Mrizs, Read Hotel,132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. S.. Patty, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

JouN N. Rosinson, 392 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

T. K. STATRLER, 618 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 

CHAS. S. FEE, Gent. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





GEORGE FULLER, 


RAILWAY sw MATERIAL. 


Mining and Street Rails. 


SPIKES and PASTENINGS. 


Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe. 


=" Shipments direct from Mills. 


356 & 357 Drake Block, - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| GRIFFIN WHEEL & FOUNDRY CO., 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS, 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES FOR 
Freight, Passenger and Engine service, Horse, Cable 
and Electric Street Cars, and Lumber, 
Logging and Mining Cars. 


Ground and Balanced W heels a 
These wheels are mechani 

with the greatest care, 
with a true relation to the centre; 

and sized. Result: 

wear, less power to move, 

to wheels, rails and cars, and 

quent economy, with only a slight advance over first cost 
or cast iron wheels. 

GEORGE FULLER, Resident Representative, 

Drake Block, St. Paul. 








City of SUPERIOR, Wisconsin, 


Located at the extreme West end of Lake Superior at 
the farthest point inland, upon the great chain of inian 
seas, it is to become one of Amerion's great ine 


In has grown in three years from 1,500 
Population to 15,000. 


For further information apply to 


ELMER E. BARTON, 
Real Estate & Investments. 


Established, 1883. 
WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 
Or, WH, A. THOMPSON, Boom 30, No. 48 Broad St., New York. 





Stylograph Letter Books, two copies 
at one writing. 

Traveling Salesman’s Duplicate and 
Triplicate Order Books. 

Duplicate Shipping Books. 

Railway Train Orders and Manifold 
Supplies. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


J.8. McDONALD & CO., 


22 to 28 Randolph Street, CHICAGO, ~ 





COFFIN, DEVOE & CO.., 


176 Randolph Street, - - Cx10aaeo, ILL. 
F. W. DEVOE & CO., New York. 


READY MIXED PAINTS. 
Coomemees ogee free ane pd Piper i alkalis 7 gees 
cards of Atty desirable shades sent on application. " 
FINE VARWISHES, GLOSS CARRIAGE PAINTS. 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Mathematical Tenants, oe in Oil and Japan, 
Brushes, etc. talogues sent on request. 





W.C. BAKER, Pres. F. H. ANDREWS, Sec. & Treas, 


THE BAKER HEATER (0., 


556 West 34th St., NEW YORE. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


The Fireproof Baker Heater, 
The Perfected Baker Heater, 


AND MAKERS OF THE 


ORIGINAL BAKER HEATER, 
The Baker Heater Steam Attachments. 





DRAKE & WIERS, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Asphalt CAR Roofing. 


The Cheapest, Best and Most Durable Oar Roof 
Known. In use by over Sixty Railroads. Ten se 
successful use without a single failure. A new roof fur- 
nished Free for every one t fails in ten years. 


J. P. ELMER, Northwestern Ages 
St. Paul, nn. 





0. A. NELSON & CO., 


Eveal Estate, 
Becker Ave. and Fifth St., SUPERIOR, WIS. 
Largest List inthe city. Correspondence solicited. 
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Copy tght, 1890,by Ez, v. Smalley. 
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